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; _ |and science, more than equal to that employed in 

We have thought it a good opportunity to call public | any other pursuit. Nor is this appreciation of the 
. . + . x . : . 

attention to the subject of Agricultural Education, by | numerous arts and sciences that belong to agricul- 


Awings 
making the extended and exceedingly valuable Report | ture and horticulture at all misplaced or extravagant. 
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ood, at Kt of the Hon. Marsaae P. Wiiper and Prof. Hrren- | When carefully considered, it amounts simply to a 
» Agri- » cock to the Legislature of Massachusetts, the basis of | reasonable division of labor among & number of com- 
*, someremarks. This document contains 105 well filled | petent teachers—each devoting his whole time and 

RR_ ff §} pages, devoted mainly to a summary notice of seve- | energies to a particular department, like that of geol- 
’ } ral hundreds of agricultural schools and colleges in| ogy, meteorology, analytical chemistry, botany, com- 
meas > Europe, (many of which were visited by Prof. II.) | parative anatomy, veterinary surgery, stock breeding 
to all {) designed to teach both the arts and the sciences that | and rearing, tillage, dairy husbandry, fruit culture, 
“5 () pertain to rural affairs, We regard this report as a | agricultural mechanics, mathematics, &c. We have 
impor. i f) valuable contribution to the agricultural literature of | no doubt that an institution with twelve professors 
aw | this country, and one that will serve to prevent the | would be more economical in the long run than one of 
e8, OF j 4) establishment cf inferior schools by State govern-| six. It should have accommodations for 600 stu- 
D, } f ments. dents, and furnish every advantage of the best uni- 
= \ { The Commissioners recommend the following plan versity for the study of science. “ Twenty, or even 
a F for an institution in Massachusetts : ten years ago,” says Prof. H., it would not have an- 
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Boe ¥) superior class be established somewhere in the State, our primary os chy gpers ap reba ——. 
lantly ji possessed of all the means (teachers, books, appa- poeens, . aces re Ao wae on Gaanathieen cai 
ode jf Matus, specimens, farms, &c.,) necessary to give a 7 b ap tg se ei 

ill, to finished education in the principles and practice of -— : R or tl uchout takes enlarged and liberal 
8 riv- # agriculture. Such a school should embrace the fol-|_, 12¢ eport through a ee ee 
tracts I? lowing particulars at least : views, and we are not surprised that the Legislature 
a i) ae was not prepared to adopt at once the plan recom- 
neta. ) 1 A Professor of Horticulture, Sylviculture, and mended by the Commissioners. It is to be hoped, 

'» Rural legislation, who should also be Chairman of however, that Mr. Wiper and other influential 
ont ) the Board of Instructors, or President of the Institu-| fiends of the measure, will not abate their honora- | 
—_ 5 oe. . ble efforts to found the first agricultural college in 
(; 2, A Professor of Agriculture. the Union worthy of the name. New York has had 

b 3. A Professor of Elementary and Agricultural | the scheme of establishing an institution of this char- 

t\ Chemistry. acter under consideration thirty years. When in 





4. One of Natural History and Geology, who| Albany, in 1822-3, we thought the measure was 
should be curator of the collections. sure of immediate success ; but experience has prov- 
ed that nothing is more uncertain than the progress 
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¢ 4. One of Anatomy, Physiology, Veterinary Med- 
) 


5, &c. t 
W icine and Surgery of public sentiment on the subject of agricultural sei-  ¢ 
r the | ; : ence. Weare still indebted to European universi- — [ 
i ®. One of the Mathematics of Agriculture, such at st ! * ll that we know in his matter, and 
ORS. 4). 8s farm 2ccounts, irrigation, draining, leveling, con- ties for neariy a rat we Know in this matter, at " 
L }, stroction of roads, brid &c.? as may remain in the same humiliating condition for 4) 
, § | roads, lees C. Bs ; " . : 
sie years to come, unless the friends of rural science in 4} 





iS Presi leat Hrreucecx, who is the author of this | giffrent States unite their strength to break the ice, 
b plan, truly remarks ; “This appears to me the | by founding a college in some locality through an 
t Sinaliest number of Professors with which an insti- | appropriation by Congress. What the country most 
jj tution could be respectable and useful, even at its| needs at this time is a national institution which 
» Commencement. "The number is much less than it is shall be to agricultural science what West Point 

at nearly all the higher agricultural seminaries in Academy is to military science, with a view to edu- 
Europe. There it ranges from eight to twenty.” oii young gentlemen for professorships in State 


} In Evrope, agriculture is esteemed as a high and| colleges. There is now great difficulty in finding 
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honorable profession, requiring for its full elucida- | men duly qualified in this country to teach the seve- 
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ral branches of knowledge which ought to be studied | fifty other horses on a stone paved street, as has often 
in a ccllege of this kind. This is a serious obstacle | been witnessed, proof is exhibited not only of the 
in the way of establishing agricultural schools of a | existence of numerous distinguishable volatile elo. 
high order ; and the General Government ought to nents, but of the wonderful powers developed in the 
aid in removing the difliculty. | olfactory nerve of some animals. From experiment 
| which have fa!len under our observation, we are jy. 
clined to believe that the mean temperature of t 
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PRESERVATION OF FRUIT. 


Frew operations in domestic economy on a farm are | 
more important than the preservation of fruit. In | 
one of his letters written at Paris, Mr. Greevey ex- | buried, for an extended and indefinite period, reach. 
presses the opinion that nicely prepared dried peaches | ing perhaps to centuries. A potato can be buried go 
would find a ready sale in London and other mar- | deep in the earth in northern latitudes, as neither to 
kets, if due pains were taken to introduce the article | germir{te nor rot — keeping like the mastodon pre. 
to public notice. 


| earth in the latitude of Rochester and Buffalo at the 
depth of four or five feet is low enough to arrest all 
chemical changes in apples and potatoes, properly 


It has long appeared to us that | served in a huge cake of ice in the north of Europe, 
vastly more money might be realized from apples, | We intend to test this matter in reference to both 
peaches, pears, cherries and plums than is now ob-| potatoes and apples in the city of Washington, ty 
tained, if a perfect system were adopted in their | preserve them sound till the middle of next June, 
management. In studying the keeping qualities of } Potatoes were in the market of the federal metropolis 
apples, Munnre discovered that those least liable to|in June of this year at four dollars a bushel; and 
shrivel by the slow evaporation of their fluids, (water,) | good fruit is too high and scarce to name. Grapes, 
contained an unusual amount of wax in the cuticle, | peaches, nectarines, cherries, quinces and pears 
closing all its pores. This waxy matter performs a | flourish in this climate ; but it is a little too warm, 
smilar function on the leaves of many plants, partic- | except in elevated localities for the perfection of 
ularly in tropical climates, by checking the too rapid | apples. However it is proper to state that Mr. Cat- 

VERT, of Prince George county, some 18 miles south- 


escape of water from their surfaces. In keeping 
apples and pears, it serves to exclude oxygen from }east of Washington, who grows fine figs in open 
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the juices and tissues of the fruit, by the presence of 
which chemical changes are started, unless the tem- 
perature is quite low, which end in fermentation and 
rot. Kegs are kept from spoiling by filling the 
pores in their shells with tallow or lard; and many 
large fruits have been long preserved by a thin cov- 
ering of beeswax. ‘The principle cf excluding at- 
mospheric air, or its oxygen, is the point worthy of 
attention. In 1848 we put up peaches in Georgia 
packed in charcoal dust and surrounded with an at- 
mosphere of carbonic acid. A can of these hermet- 
rically sealed was brought to the fair in Buffalo ; but, 
although not decayed, the peaches had undergone 
such chemical changes as rendered them worthless, 
and they were not exhibited. This fruit was ripe 
when put up in July, and after being kept five weeks 
where the thermometer was from 75 to 88 degrees, it 
was jolted on a railroad a thousand miles before reach- 
ing Buffalo. Of course the test, or trial, was not a 
fair one ; but we are satisfied from other experiments 
that peaches must be kept at a temperature as low as 
60 degrees not to undergo chemical changes when 
the air is entirely excluded, sufficient to destroy the 


grounds, has given us several kinds of winter apples, 
which were not only highly flavored, rich and crisp, 
but more free from that wood-like tissue and tough- 
ness, peculiar to apples grown at the south. 


Editorial Correspondence. 





BARRY’S LETTERS FROM EUROPE AND THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 


Paris, July Ist, 1851. 

The journey from London to Paris is now perform- 
ed in 12 hours; and yet what a change it gives the 
traveler in climate, country and people. When I 
left London I was fairly sickened with dull, cloudy 
and rainy weather. On my arrival here I was ush 
ered into a most delightful American June—the 
sun bright and warm, and the atmosphere clear and 
| pure. ‘For 12 days we have scarcely seen a cloud, 
| and the temperature has been about the same as in 
| New York at the same season. ‘T'o-day it rains, and 
| [ am compelled to stay in the house. I am glad of 





fine fiavor of choice fruits. 


2 | . . . P af . h 
Prof. LinDLeY suggests | the opportunity it gives me of rendering ua short 





° . ‘ . 1 . ¥ J . } yo] ay somethi 
in a late number of the Gardner's Chronicle, the pos- | account of myself. I must, first of all, say something 


sibility of restoring the flavor or aroma of apples, | about Paris; for you know it is said that * Paris is 
pears and peaches, by some chemical agents. We | France.” I do not however admit this. Great and 
have little faith in the success of any attempts of | comprehensive as is Paris, it is not France. Phose 
this kind. The preservation of fruits, potatoes and | who would know the French people correctly, either 
other perishable articles ef human food deserves more | in a moral, social, or industrial point of view, anaes 
attention than it has hitherto received in this country. | get outside the walls into the country and country 
In packiag grapes in thoroughly dried saw-dust, care | towns. They must enter the fields an 1 gardens, the 
should be taken to procure dust which contains the | factories and work shops, and mingle with the family. 


i y j “«o. toke lodcings 
least volatile matter. Any strongly scented wood, | Foreigners are very apt to come here, take |! eines 
or even fecbly scented, will impart more or less of its | at a hotel, visit the theatres, restaurants, puvil 

. ” ° 0 - on sh cae we cnending ¢ 
peculiar aruina to the fruit, and receive that of the | promenades, and exihibitions, and after sp nding 4 


fruit in exchange. 
ral tendency to mingle and permeate the spaces be-| their friends that the French are a peop 
tween the atoms of each. In illustration of this law, | luxury and idleness, that they have no energy 
@ gentleman whose oliactories were extremely sen- | industry, are dissolute in their habits, vain, frivolous 
sitive, said that he could smell sixty distinct stinks at | &c., &c. Now nothing can be more unjust than this, 
onetime. This wasina city. When a dog selects | for three-fourths of all the gay, frivolous, dissipated 
the track of his master’s iron shod horse, from that of | pleasure seeking people we meet in all public 


° ° ° oral } P vite to 
All gaseous bodies have a natu- | few weeks in that way, they sit down and write t 
; le that love 
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pe | senades and places of amusement, are foreign- | purposes. Again, we come to the grasses, where we 
sg | have a complete collection of all species that can be 


en oe 








purchase all the more elegant articles that embellish | all places. He pointed out to me the Louise de 
life. Even the members of our own humble profes- | Prusse and Louise Bonne de Jersey growing contig- 
sion cannot afford to stay away. On my ramble I | uous to one another, but they are quite distinct. 


3 

3 

S 

7 

— 
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y of the § 5 ee from all parts of the world. They come here | ha 
tile ele. { i peggese id their money, and the French people are | of service to the agriculturist under any circumstan- 
dinthe ;* rare justri musly at work catering for their tastes|ces. Further in we come to a flower garden, where 
riments ) ee a asures. I do not mean to say that Paris-| all serts of flowers suitable for the embellishment of } 
are jn. - a ‘thomselves are exempt from idlers, vain and | of gardens are tested and grown. In one department 
2 of the § 4) wal vee as can be found elsewhere. How could it | annuals, in another biennials and perennials, and in } 
Oat the ff ') gel in a city with about a million and a|another bulbs and so on. Leaving the plants, we ) 
rest all 4 ¢) air of inhabitants suilering from an incessant influx come to the arboretum, a collection of all the finer 
roperly : i ‘the more dissipated class of persons from every species ot evergreens and deciduous trees that are ot 
reach. \} #2 padi on the globe. It enly strikes me as a sort} Suitable for this climate in the open air. Here we y 
iried a0 4 0 * eaisecle that so much good order, quiet and deco- | find magnificient specimens of cedar of Lebanon, and 
ther to; ( : y pabiie and private, can exist under such a state | in fact all the more rare and beautiful trees. Now $ 
On pre. sy Ng a cae During all the time I have passed here } we hare come upon the Fruil Garden, a collectionof } 
Europe, iM fname heard of no pockets being picked —I have | the most beautiful fruit trees that exist in the world. } 
0 both f { oe no street fights, no collisions between drivers|The pear trees especially are now everywhere 
‘ton, ta ¢ h) r yublic conveyances on their narrow thronged | spoken of. ‘They are trained as pyramids, chiefly, 
; June, } Hf cies I have seen no drunkards or beggars in the | and the most critical eye cannot discover a blemish , 
ropolis ff i pes ty and but one person taken along to the watch in their symmetry. Mr. Carrs, the conductor of 
1; and ¢ 4) house for an attempted theft. Yet goods of all sorts this department, is a plain old gardencr, but highly 
aTapes, { Ht are strewed about the doors and windows, outside intelligent and skillful, as his work shows. He lives r 
pears (f i in the greatest profusion, as if to tempt and trap the | in a snug cottage within his own department, and 
warm, ¥) oft disposed. Most of the clubs and secret political | has occupied his present situation for 15 years. He 
‘ion of } i orwanizations are headed by vagabond radicals from was formerly a private gardener of a gentleman in 
- Car d 4) other countries who have had to fly their own homes | the interior. IIe has now a son about 20 years of 5 
south- } } for political or other crimes. The other day a club age, who bids fair to be an equally skillful arboricul- { 
open 4 1, was broken up by the police, and it was ascertained | turist with his father. He partakes of his enthusi- 
ipples, i 4) that very few were Parisians, and they were only the | asm and already evinces a pretty thorough knowl- 
crisp, } i dupes of the other designing knaves who were filch- | edge of culture. I spenta few hours with them , 
ough- ff > ing a sort of contraband living out of their earnings. | very pleasantly. By the way, this reminds me of 
\\ ) Yet we are apt to throw all these things on the | Mr. Downiye’s statement in regard to the Louise 4 
— | h Frenchmens’ shoulders. But it is not only idlers Bonne de Jersey and Louise Bonne @ Avranche, — 
" ¢ and pleasure-scekers that flock to Paris. It is |If I remember right, Mr. D. said he saw these side ) 
‘ y equally the resort of literary and scientific men of all by side, and that they were different. I thought at} 
a { countries, of students in every profession, theology, | the time that he was mistaken, and I believe I said 
75 I? medicine, surgery, music, painting, &c. It is the re- | so in the Farmer. I asked Mr. Capps to show me 
\y sort of merchants from all countries, who come to | the trees, but he told me that they were identical in } 
td 

sthe 4 have met with the most renowned English cultivators} From the fruit department we go to the green and 

ren | ¢ i making their annual tour among the unrivalled Rose | hot houses. Here we see some magnificent palms 
loudy i Gardens of France, to sclect new varieties, and pick | and other rare, curious, and beautiful species. The 

ush- (h uy new hints upon culture, as I am doing. ‘The | conductor of this beautiful department is Mr. New- 
—the § truth is, in all the arts of life that depend upon taste, | MAN, an accomplished cultivator, and besides, the 

rand , as well as in all the higher departments of science, | largest gardener I have happened to meet; I should 

loud, y France, (Paris, if you please,) is the head quar-|think he would weigh full 300 lbs. It is quite 
ales: ‘) ters. I cannot begin to describe the multitude of | enough for him to see the ground without reaching 

yand interesting public objects to any satisfactory extent; | it. 1 mention this because it is a rarity for men 

d of but I will name over a few of those in which I feel] whose occupations are so active, to attain such a 


the greatest interest. corpulency. Besides all these departments there is 

In the first place, the public gardens—my taste | the Menagerie, a very extensive collection of living 
runs, as you know, in that direction, and I therefore | animals ot almost every species, all inclosed in sepa- 
give them the precedence in my notice. The most | rate apartments, where they enjoy the open air under 


— a — 











we } complete is the Jardin des Plantes, (the Garden of | circumstanées best adapted to their nature. This is 
— ‘j Plants,) one of the most useful and best conducted of | the favorite department with the great bulk of vis- 
me i) the kind in the world. Here the student of nature, | itors who frequent the garden. At all hours of the 
= i whether in the department of animal, vegetable, or | day, the monkeys in their great iron cage are out q 
ue j i? mineral, finds a field for weeks or even months of | yelling and performing their amusing pranks to a 
ily. ¥ examination. The department of culinary vege-| large audience. So are the elephants and bears. 
os 5 ~ . ‘TY ilo ® af P ] astic . tle i 1o 
~ Pi ( tables contains carefully arranged, labelled, and cul- |The collection of wild and domestic nage Aen 
“9 i i} tivated in the best manner, all the varieties of the | large and interesting. Every part of the world has 
s & th 1 different vegetables. For instance, there are beds of | sent a contribution. Then from the living specimens { 
ket ( lettuce, of cabbage, of carrots, of beets, of onions, of |} we may enter the cabinet of comparative anatomy. 
, m y . > ra 
pa 4] turneps, &c., with 10, 15 or 20, and may be more var- | Here we can study the forms and structures of all 
) ; ieties of each. Here the market gardeners come to| sorts of animals of the various races of human as 
a, } if “ - t+,* . y > =) ~} 2 7 is ] > - 
ond study the character and qualities of each, and ascer- | well as of the brute species. This collection com- 
- | tain what will best suit their particular purposes. | prises over 15,000 anatomical preparations, all ar- 
= 7 *-* . x —_ . K a . 
a Next we come to Medicinal plants, an assemblage of | ranged and classed in 14 or 15 different apartments. 
” ( all the most important species used for medicinal | This is considered the richest collection in Europe, 
i 
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Then there are creat collections of minerals, class- 
ed under the head inflammable materials 
and mineral and geological specimens; the different 
“l sep rately. Of the 


stones, 


avers of earths and fossils class 


two collections there are upwards of 60,000 speci- 
mens. Then there is a gallery of botany containing 

‘cimens of more than 50,000 species. Of dried 
plants there are about 300,000 specimens ; a id of 


woods, fruits, and seeds, about 5,000, 
geth r constitute what is called ) 
ural history, and what an almost « indless source of 
information it is to the student of nature. I turn 
from it only with the regret that I am permitted but 
to glance at its treasures. 

But I have said nothing of the library, it is worthy 
of allthe rest. It contains the most interesting 
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and spl 





rious apartments ndid paintings are dei, 
visited | Vv hundreds of Pp ople and students, oth , y 
and female, constantly there, copying from the oy } 
masterpieces. In the earden we ha i 
lindens, horse chestnuts, maples, tulip trees, 
that surpass all others [ have s - The « ; 

e is about half a mile long, comp lof 6 rows 
t s, Which make central wide ay e at 
ide ones. The central avenue is indens, and + 
thers of horse chestuuts, a lor ide of all, ene] sine 
the avenue, are fine thorn hedges. The trees a 5 


pruned into a shape that corresponds with the artis. 


tic style in which the grounds are laid out. The J 
above that ) 

5 

] 


branchless, 19 feet 


| the branches are cut so as to form a smooth wa] + the 


| 


works upon natural history and travels to upw ards of | 


30,000 volumes, besides upwards of 100 magnificient 
folio volumes of drawings of plants and animals. 

. ne whole extent of the garden is about 40 or 50 
acres, situated eligibly onthe banks of the Seine, and 
arranged with great skill and taste. It is only 
small. On all sides are beautiful cool shaded arenas, 
some composed of lindens, some of chestnuts, 
of maples, some ornamented by their flowers 
others by their foliage or fruits. These are intended 
to show the adaptability of various s; for the 
formation of avenues. The same experiments ar 
made with all the hedge plants. Around the fruit 
garde nm are fine examples. I noted among others a 
piece of Bucktl 1orn about 5 feet high, and 5 f 


some 


ecles 


feet wide 

ut perpendicular on the sides and flat on the top. 
It was as dense as it possibly could be. This is the 
form of all the other hedges. In the fruit depart- 
ment all methods of grafting and budding and prun- 
ing and training are practice experiment, an: it 
is very interesting to see the results. The support 
ef this institution costs annually about 500,000 francs 


for 


or $100.000. There are six professors. Would any 
one say that this $100,000 is not well spent. Onily 


think how many hundred thousand people derive in- 
struction and recreation here annually, and put that 
ag the expense. It now about 225 years 
since this institution was founded, under Louis XIII. 
A cedar of Lebanon, the noblest specimen in the 
boretum, was planted by Jassirv, and is now upwards 
of 200 years ol l, a majestic old tree in full health 
and vigor. It is interesting to think as I did whe 
sitting in the shadow of this venerable cedar, that in 
all the revolutions and changes that have happened 
to the government of France in two centuries, that 
this garden has always been spared ; and not only that, 
but nursed and improved with great care. It also 
increases ones interest in it to think how many great 
names have been connected with it and contributed 
toward its support. Among these we think first of 
Jassiev, Burron, and Curier, whose names are fami- 
liar to all students and readers of natural hist 


tinst is 


ory over 











the world. But I cannot say more at present of 1 
neble iustitution, and can only wish we had one like 
it in America. 
Be in point of intesest to me has been the Pal- 
nd Garden of the Luxembourg. Were we hay 
ma) nific nt examples of architecture and gardening, 
vith one of the finest galleries of paintings in exist- 
ence. The ulieee s was erected in 1615 by Mariad 





Medicis, regent of France after the assassination of 
Henry IV. It is a magnificent building, presenting 
in its different parts dillcrent styles of architect 


It is now thrown open to the public, and luxu- | 





Ire. 





} den, a charming little spot of 
too | 


| air in all directions with their perfume. 


}many fl 


ar- | 


tops are then above that allowed to meet so that they ¢ 
form an arch,* and so all the avenues here are man- 
age d, and althou: oh the natural fo orm of t! le tree is de. |} 
stroyed, yet the avenue, which is the obj-ct, 
plete and beautiful. Then there is an orange gar. ¢ 
ground, about an aer 


is com- 





of a circular form, a bit of lawn with a 
the centre, edged with flcwers, around that a wide ‘ 
} 


fountain in 





walk in which the orange trees are arranged in rows 
in tubs. ‘hese trees are ten feet high, with heads as 
round asa ball, and are now in full bloom, loading the }j 
This orange 4 
garden is completed with a row of statuary al 
in white marble ; among other pieces 11 
Nluart, St. Gener » Duchess ad’ Ae Asien Ns. 
Hachette, &e. 7" here are many fine ay 
minor dimensions. I observed one of p 
and another of scarlet horse chestnuts. ‘There are 4 
wer garde shrubs, a 
varden of the school of medicine, and a nursery and 
fruit earden. ‘The latter are und r the care of Mr, } 
Harpy, who is bi professor of arboriculture, and who \\ 
courses tion during the 
admira nly c nd ected. I saw 
of pears, apples, pli ims, and cher- }} 
re. dwe aris, pentagons, Xe, 
ground are ail kept in the 
condition, and afford great gratification to v 
One might spend several days with and {} 
profit in the Garden and Palace of Luxembourg. q 
Next in point of interest comes the Palace and 
GarJen of the Tuilleries, situated on the river bank.t 
The palace is a magnificent structure nearly 400 \ 
years old, (a part of it.) It has been enlarged and j 
improved by soverecigus and rulers oi 
France. It is chiefly occupied now with the exhibi- 
tion of paintings and sculpture. The garde 


l around 3] 
ed Maurie } 
Jeanne 4 
nies vo @ 
iwlonias, ] 


us and borders of botanic {{ 
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wo public of instrue 
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posed of I should say 30 or 40 acres of land, laid out ¢ 
in the best possible manner for publi - vratification and } 
comfort, to which it is wholly devoted —long ave- § 





nues of trees formed into bowers, into which the sun 





cannot enter, charming flower gardens with fountains, 
avenues of oranges and pomerr ut 1 boxes, ¢ - 
fortable seats, and at night all brilliantly illumina- 
ted ith gas. Out of tlre Tuilleries you ito 
th ( Lup ad’ Elysee, { iuly un Field.) th reat 
lionable promenade and of the whole fasion } 
1 Paris In this neighborhood are assembled every- 
thing that canamuse. Close to the Tuillerics is the 


Louvre, a maguificient palace, famous for its 





mense collections or museuin of paintings and sculp- 4 
ture. Here every nation is represented ( 
This is called pruning en 4 


+The river Seine runs through the centre of the City 
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+ examine successively the great works of Italy, Spain, 
f Helaium, France, ancient and modern, also ancient 


> ] 
‘) Grecian and Egyptian works of art. This is contin- 
i vally a great resort of stranvers. 
> «Whe Palais Royal, now Palais Nationale, or Na- 
f The i] 


Y ¢oral palace, is literally a palace of shop keepers and 

» WOhe 7 ps s . on fe . . ° 

t ctaurants. It is an immense building presenting a 
series of arcades and piazzas, through which it 


, 


¥ would take one an hour to walk. These arcaces 
, and piazzas are occupied with shops, where all the 
4) most brilliant goods are sold andthe most fashiorab! 
j restaurants are kept. it is a gay and a thronged 
> ond busy place, day and evening, The buildings 


¥) forms a sort of hollow square, in the centre of whieh 
{isa pretty garden with a fountain, and on either sid 
linden avenues or promenades, 

b mer evenings, this place is absolutel) 
{ when lighted up brilliantly with gas, through thi 
garden and in the long ranges of shops, a fountain 
; inthecentre gushing and sparkling, it is really a 
5 beautiful scene, and no wender so many¥ are attracted 
} toit. Ices and other refreshments are cerried about 
) jnall directions by a swarm of waiters from the vari- 
> ous restaurants, and friends are on all sides meeting 
{) and conversing on the topics of the day, &c. 

t) 
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The Palais Elysee is situated on the Champs d° 
Elysee, already aliuded to as the fashionable resort. 


¢ 
It is now the residence of the President. These are 
}, the principal public edifices to which fire gardens are 


attached. They are the recreating thoroughfares 
where the student and the artisan, confined all day i 
acigse rcom, can goon an evening or on a Sunday, 
', andenjoy a stroll among the trees and flowers. What 
luxury, and what a blessing for so large a city, that 
such pleasure and health giving institutions are scat- 
> tered through it! 


ae 
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In this connection I must mention the cemetries, 
because they are much frequented. There are three 
fine ones, the Pere la Chaise, the Montmatre, and 
Mount Parnassus. The first is the finest, and 
is probably the most interesting in the world. 
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It 
is a beautiful illustration of the people's taste, and 
the homage they pay to the memory of departed 
friends. It is full of beautiful cypresses, marble 
tombs and vaults, and littie chapels, in which fresh 
flowers are daily placed. A portion of the ground, 
? like our Mt. Hope, is well elevated and gives a mag- 
nificient prospect, and as we pass around we come 
upon the tombs of some illustrious persons, who 
have figured largely in the pages of history. 
charming place in which to dream away a day. 
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that not only from their character but from their 
chitecture and historical recollecti ns, are of creat 
? interest to strancers. 
ancient and mo lern, Votre Dame, St. Sulpice, St. 
Roch, Madelaine, and tw enty others, in which are dif- 
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K! rent styles of architecture carried out in all their 
j Purity, with the finest examples of stained glass, 
f, Painting, sculpture, &c., and in which every day are 


periormances of sacred music, such 
learin America. 





Last Sunday, at St. Roch, in addi- 
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hever forget. Besides the churches there are the | from town, to see the famous peach g ’ 
? buildings devoted to a multitude of charitable, liter- | my way I visited the best market gardens. The @ 
l " and scientific institutions. The number of these | whole way to Montreuil is a series of them. Ivery } 
f ~ arely astonishing. To give you some idea of these | soon found the seeret, if secret it be, of their success. [}} 
? things I shail name a few of the more prominent. —| In the first place the ground is made 2 or 3 feet deep ‘ 
' 
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It is a} 


Such are the churches both | 


as we can never} 


t . . rs 
tion to the organ and choir, there was a band of 50 
lustruments, and the performance was such as I can 


| from the south. 
> Then in every corner of Paris we find institutiens | 
ar- 

| and in most parts of the country it and the .Wontmaor- 
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The National Library, founded nearly 500 years ago, 
occupies a great building. Jt contains about 1,500,- 
000 volumes, 100,000 volumes of manuscript, 400,- 
000 medals, 1,000,000 engravings, 300,000 maps, 
&e. To the library is attached a school for the living 
oriental languages. ‘There are more than 20 other 
extensive libraries. There are societies for the pro- 
motion of every branch of human learning, art, and 
science ; charitable institutions, to meet the misfor- 
With all these attrac- 
ses of people, it is no wonder that it 
on as the great capital cf the 
world. I met a gentleman from the United States a 
few days ago, who remarked that for those who did 
net wish to accumulate wealth it was the only place 
in the world worth living in. A great consideration, 
too, is that living is cheap and good. In the art of 
cooking, which has considerable influence on good 
iving,the French can teach the world. ‘The poorest 
peasant can make a comfortable and healthy meal 
of what our laborers could notuse. ‘Their living cost 
but little, and they seldom emplo¥ a physician. This 
reminds me of the Markets or Paris. In regard to 
meat, beef and mutton is far inferior, cenerally speak- 
ing, to that of London. I do not believe that in the 
world there to be found such meat markets as 
those of London; but in London meat is a staple ar- 
ticle of food, here it is not so. The fruit and veget- 
ubles of Paris are exceedingly fine. At this moment 
here is a profusion of strawberries of the finest qual- 
ity ; Elton, British Queen, Pine Apple, Keen's Seed- 
ling, and the dipines, are the priucipal sorts, The 
last are the most plentiful, grown in great abundance. 


tunes of all classes of society. 
or all cies 
be looked u 
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British Queen, extraordinary for size and beauty, and 
it commands the higest price. Elton comes next in 
rank, Melons fine—very fine—are abundant at two 
to three francs apiece. Radishes delicious,—a 
small, early variety, now in market, used for forcing, 
is so tender that it melts in the mouth. It is oval, 
about as large as a lady’s thimble, and of a pink 
color. I wonder why it has not found its way to 
our gardens. I am not particularly fond of rad- 
ishes, but I should feel ashamed to tell how many 
[ have eaten of them every day. Lettuce and 
chicory so tender that they can hardly sustain 
their own weight. They have a little early, short 
carrot, different from our short horn, the best I have 
ever tasted, as they serve it up in soups, and on a-la- 
mode beef it is delicious. Iam determined to intro- 
duce it. Large early apricots are abundant. Mad- 
elaine pears appeared a few days ago, but they are 
Potatoes are very fine. Currants 
and gooseberries abundant and cheap. May Duke is 
about the only sort of cherry to be found in market, 


ency, (Early Richmond,) are the only sorts grown to 
any extent. But the May Dukes are very fine, 
large, and with less acid than with us generally. 
The Market Gardens of Paris.—The city is sur 
rounded on all sides with small market gardens, voi h 
without and within the wa it has given me 
great pleasure to examine their operations. W he nt 
found how superior their productions were, I felt a 
curiosity to know more about their culture, and [ 
strolled out one day to Montreuil, some 4 or 5 miles 
’ rardens, and on 
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and as rich as it needs be. In the next place they 
provide abundance of water. In nearly every garden 
exceeding half an acre in extent, I found a horse 
pumping water. It is forced into a reservoir so ele- 
vated that it flows jn pipes through all parts of the 
garden, into tanks, when it is at the hand of the work, 
men to apply it. That horse pumps all day, and a 
certain number of men, 4 or 5 on a two acre garden, 
water all day, not in the morning and evening, but 
all day, and they do not sprinkle it on, but absolutely | 
deiuge every thing with it. This with the rich, deep 
ground and a hot sun, gives the plants a tropical cli- | 
mate that makes them grow like mushrooms. If a 
day happens to be cool, they have large bell glasses, 
18 inches to two feet in diameter, enough to cover 
the whole garden if necessary. Melons are a great 
culture and well understood by the French gardeners. 
But this watering process is universal. As soon as 
there is the least deficiency of moisture, on gues 
the water. All the parks and gardens of Paris, all 
the cemetries, &c., are drenched daily. No plant is 
allowed to suffer. The gardeners never say my 
plants are suffering from the want of rain. They 
spare neither labor nor expense. I have heard it said 
that the French were not an industrious people ; but 
I have never seen any people more so. At four 
o’clock in the morning these market gardeners are in 
town with their products. Some have wagons or 


carts. Some have baskets that they put on an ass’s 
back. I have seen three or four large baskets on 


each side of the back of an ass, and a woman mount- 
ed on the top. In most cases the women do the mar- 
keting, for the men have to attend tothe garden. It 
is astonishing how far these people will walk, and 
what a load they will carry. I have seen in the 
country towns both men and women come into market 
with an immense load of vegetables, from a distance 
of 6 or 7 miles. In all the gardens and nurseries 
the men work from 4 o’clock in the morning till 8 at 
night, having half an hour for breakfast and an hour 
for dinner, and they work hard with heavy instrments. 
‘They are paid 40 cts., thatis 2 francs perday. Talk 
about being lazy! every where the farm laborers 
are in the field as soon as they can see to work ; but 
this brings me to French farming, of which I intend- 
ed to say something. 

In agricultural implements the French are greatly 
behind, in most parts of the country. The live stock 
also is very inferior. The land is too much divided 
into small lots. Wherever this is the case, farming 
must be poor, yet I have seen as fine crops of wheat, 
grass, and clover, as can be produced any where. — 
The wheat crop this season is good all through 
France. I find everywhere a spirit of improvement. 
At the exhibition I observed Frenchmen very active 
in examining and in buying implements, and in tak- 
ing note of every improvement that they met with. 
In much of the country I have passed through, the 
land is owned by persons who reside in small villages. 
There is no division fences, nor any regularity in 
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the size and outlines of the lots. This gives the 


country the appearance of a piece of patch work, for | 


one man grows one crop and his neighbor a different 
one; though a great portion is occupied with a 
sort of grape, small black, similar to the Black Clus- 
ters, from which the common red wine, “ vin ordi- 
naire” is made, and there is so much of this used that 
it is a profitable crop. 
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It is the common beverage | 
of all the working and middle classes, farmers, &c. | it is “done brown.” ; 
A bottle in Paris is charged at a franc in the ho-| with the better class of country people, the wives 
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tels, in the wine stores about half that, and in 
country 50 or 100 miles from Paris, it is not worth 
more than 5 cts. The working people use it wholly 
instead of coffee and tea, and very few think of dp J 
ing water. At the dinner table of the best hotels 
and in the wealthy private families, it is used with 
seltz or soda water. 


the 
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The French people consume 


| large quantities of bread (which is excellent) and 
| vegetables, and but little butter or meat; 


SOUDs are 


invariably used at breakfast and dinner. The mod 
b de 


| of living is wonderfully different from ours, and | 


must add, on the whole much better ; laborers eat 
three times a day as with us, but proprietors only 
twice — breakfast at 9 or 10 o’clock, and dinner a 
tor 5, and no more. Johny Bull, on the contrary, 
eats five times, and the Frenchman wonders how ha 
can attend to any business, or how he can live any 
way. I am well pleased with French living and 
French society, and if my knowledge of the French 
language were more perfect I should enjoy it stil} 
more ; but what a misery it is to come here without 
at least some knowledge of the language. I haye 
seen many such instances and heard of many. And 
without hiring an interpreter, which is expensive and 
unpleasent, no information can be collected, no busi- 
ness accomplished, no pleasure taken, you cannot go 
astepalone. There are many Americans here now, 
Most of those who came to attend the exhibition at 
London, stay but a short time, and then make their 
way here. Mr. and Mrs. Batrenam are here at 
present ; I have had the pleasure of seeing them fre. 
quently, They are both actively engaged in seeing 
the liens of Paris, and will give an interesting report 
to their paper. I will finish my journey in a week 
or so and return to England, when I shal! soon leave 
for home. P. B. 


CakEn, France, July 7th, 1851, 

In my last letter I gave you some items respecting 
Paris and its vicinity, anda portion of the country 
lying southwest of Paris on the Seine and Oise, Lo- 
ret, Loire and Cher, Indre and Loire, and Maine and 
Loire. In this section of the country the climate is 
mild, and the grape, as I have said betore, is the pria- 
cipal culture. ‘The whole country looks like a gar- 
den it is so divided and subdivided into small patches. 
I intend to say something about their mode of culture 
of the grape. It is exceedingly simple. ‘The vines 
are planted in rows three or four fect apart, and the 
plants stand about three feet apart in the rows, in 
some cases more. ‘They are close pruned every wit- 
ter and kept low. The stakes for their support are 
about four feet high. The summer culture consists 
simply in keeping the ground clean as we do our 
corn frelds, and in tying up the growing shoots as 
they require. The work is mostly performed by wo- 
men, and I was delighted with their expertness in 
arranging and tying up the shoots. They are outat 
it by 4 o’clock in the morning, walk 2 or 3, perhaps4 
miles from the village, take their bottle of vin or- 
dinaire and loaf of bread, and stay till sun dows, 
when they return with a heavy back load of veget 
ables or fruits. These women, by the way, have 00 
regard for their complexion. ‘They eschew all such 
things as sun bonnets. ‘The hair is combed smoothly 
back and a small tight cap or bandage keeps it there. 
The face is wholly exposed, and you may be asstlr 
And this is the practice evel 
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and daughters of wealthy farmers, Last Sunday I 
spent ina small country town, and among the hun- 
dreds, I might say thousands whom I saw at church 
and in the streets, there were not a dozen who wore 
bonnets of any kind, but the Sunday caps—how shall 
[describe them? Some are certainly two feet high, 
fitting closely around the forehead and ascending like 
a funnel, crowned by a circular or semicircular piece 
that inclines forward, behind there are two streamers 
that hang down upon the shoulders, A broad black 
velvet band attached to each side, and fitting under 
the chin, retains it in its proper position, and sets off 
the whole to advantage. Some of these I observed 
were made of the finest muslin and lace, and were 
worn by elegantly dressed country ladies to such ad- 
vantage that I really admired them. Nothing in the 
Chinese or Turkish costume strikes me as more re- 
markable than these caps. But these things I ought 
not to mention, they are qnite foreign to my purpose 
in writing ; but this is not the first time that ladies 
and their affairs have diverted me from my purpose. 

Since my last letter my travels have been through 
Normandy, northwest of Paris, and between that city 
and the English Channel, through the districts of 
Seine and Oise, Eure, Orne and Calvados, a region 
which sustains the reputation of being one of the best, 
as regards agriculture, in France. It is entierly dif- 
ferent in its appearance, and in its culture and pro- 
ductions, from the Loire region. It very much re- 
sembles England, except that in many places it has 
more forest, and the land is divided into smaller allot- 
ments. The vine is not cultivated at all except on 
walls in the garden, but apples for cider are exten- 
sively grown. In some localities one would suppose 
the whole country an orchard. Norman cider is 
quite celebrated. It is the common beverage here as 
the common wine is in other localities. The country 
is beautiful. The roads are as well kept as labor 
can make them, every inch over which I have trav- 
eled is like a race course. They are divided into 
short sections, each of which is placed under the care 
of one person who sees that there is not a blemish to 
mar their perfection. What acomfort to travel over 
such roads ! There every house has a garden, not 
in name but in reality, filled in every corner with the 
best productions, and every wall of the house, and 
every foot of the garden fences is festooned with 
vines or covered with espalier trees. But wherever 
We go in France we find that passion for gardening 
prevails both in town and country. I stopped at a 
Village hotel the other day, which had a small court 
about 25 or 30 feet square, and this instead of being 
filled up, as is not unusual elsewhere, with empty 
barrels, boxes, &c., it was converted into a little floral 
paradise. In the centre was a circular bed, contain- 
ing 30 rose trees of the best varieties known, in the 
highest state of perfection. Around the sides were 
little rustic arbors and coffee rooms, covered with fes- 
toons of roses. Mignonctte in profusion was filling 
the air with its perfume. In this little spot, which to | 
Most people would be quite useless, I counted up| 
nearly all the roses that are pre-eminently fine. The | 
landlord was the gardener, and a good one. I found 
the same sort of taste in Paris. In the courts of the 
hotels, where there was no possibility of cultivating 
Plants in the ground, groups of pot plants were as- 
sembled around, which made a garden of it. Why 
cannot our hotel keepers give some attention to 
this matter? They generally have leisure, and it 
could not fuil to make their houses more agreeable 














and attractive, and give them reputation as people of 
refined taste. T'he weary traveler who has to spend 
an hour, or aday waiting about a hotel, finds it more 
agreeable to sit in a pleasant garden bower, than 
in either a bar room or a parlor. 

In Normandy, as with us, wheat is one of the sta- 
ple productions. The crop this season is very fine. 
I um told however that southward there is a partial 
failure, which begins to be already specuiated upon. 
There is much more oats grown than with us, and 
also barley, but they have noIndian Corn. Vetches 
are cultivated extensively, and fed green to horses, 
cattle, and sheep. The crop is now all cut, and the 
ground is plowed, and in the course of preparation 
for a crop of turpeps. I see both lime and manure 
spread on all the fields, and the ground being pretty 
well cleaned with the vetches gives a good crop of 
turneps. Turnep seed is grown extensively. I no- 
ticed hundreds of acres of it lying cut. Threshing 
had commenced, This is done by the hand flails in the 
field. Wheat usually succeeds a crop of potatoes or 
turneps, for which the ground has been manured. — 
The implements are rather, as it seems to me, behind 
the age. The plow is a curious affair, with a 
straight beam and two large wheels, say 3 feet in 
diameter. I have a figure which will be given here- 
after, inconnection with others. The plowing gen- 
erally is very light, in rare cases has anything like 
subsoil plowing been attempted. . 

The animal stock is pretty fair, a great number of 
the best breeds of cattle and sheep have been recent- 
ly introducec, and the horses, the pure blooded 
French horses, are as fine work animals as are in the 
world—large, powerful, active, and tractable. The 
better class of Canadian horses show their descent, 
but they are wofully degenerated in Canada. Here 
they are square built, with fine, straight, well propor- 
tioned, powerful limbs. It is quite rare to see one of 
them knee sprung or spavined, although they are 
loaded and drove unsparingly. They are admirably 
trained. On the highways, I have often seen mere 
boys driving four of them at tandem, before a heavy 
load, without a rein, depending wholly on the whip, 
which, ina Frenchman’s hands, means something. 
In the crowded cities, too, where the streets are nar- 
row, you will see three, four, or six, as it happens, at- 
tached to an enormous load, and whirling it around 
short corners and through narrow lanes, at a speed 
really frightful, but always in perfect safety, and no 
reins, the word and the whip only. They are all 
stallions too, and as fat as it is possible to make them. 
We have found it impossible to get a man who could 
drive safely two such horses, with the best of reins 
and tackling. At the changes of the diligence 
horses at the stations, the whole four or six are turn- 
ed out of the stable together like sheep. I wish 
sometimes that our teamsters could see a little of their 
management. The government is doing much for 
the improvement of domestic animals. Here in Nor- 
mandy, within a few miles of Argentan, it has a large 
and fine establishment where all the best breeds of hor- 
ses, cows,and other animals, are introduced for the ben- 
efit of the surrounding country. ‘The domain (Duaro) 
comprises a large tract of beautiful land; buildings 
are fitted up in the most commodious manner for all 
the different races, ages, &c. It has alecture room 
with library and anatomical subjects to illustrate the 
physiology of animals and treatment of diseases. — 
There is for every department a professor or head. 
A blacksmith shop is attached, and the most complete 
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I have seen, where all the shoes are made, and every perfect animals, or a more judicious, well conceived 


thing done pertaining to horse shoeing. There is 
one person who breaks and trains horses and teaches 
riding, &c. For this purpose they have a very large 
building, and a beautiful course. They have at pres- 
ent in training, horses for every purpose, running, 
trotting, leaping, &c., &c. There are in all about 
400 persons employed, making quite a village. <A 
large number of the horses were out at the various 
summer stations, and many of the cattle were at a 
great distance in the pasture, so that I did not see 
their best specimens, but I saw that it was an excel- 
lent institution, though like all others sustained by 


government, conducted not on very rigid principles | 


of economy. 

Rye is now being harvested. Hay is nearly all in, 
and wheat to all appearances will not be fit to cut 
short of two weeks hence. The season is not much 
different from ours. I observe everywhere that the 
scythe snath in use here is quite straight, yet they 
seem to work easily, and their meadows are admira- 
bly cut. | nd to say something of Caen, a very 
interesting ol] town, but I cannot now. Its ancient 
buildings, its history, its present condition, &c., are 
worthy of notice. P. B. 

P.S. As regards politics, at present there is a 
perfect calm in France. The only topics that elicit 
even newspaper discussion, are the tariff and the re- 


| 
| 


|days were by 


and satisfactory arrangement, has not, I venture ty 
say, been seen in any country. In all England, 
abounding as it does in magnificent parks, no more 
beautiful spot could have been selected than at Wind. 
sor, under the Castle walls, on a velvet lawn, and jp 
the midst of park scenery that alone is worth a jour- 
ney of hundreds of miles to see. Windsor is but an 
hour’s ride from London,and the fare during the show 
was about 25 cts., hence almost every stranger jp 
London attended, and the whole number of visitors 
was immense. ‘The first day the price of admission 
was fixed at 5s. sterling, ($$1.25.) The second day 
2s. Gd., (50 cts.) The third 1s., (25 cts.) ? 

Apprehending a rush, [ chose the first day, in order 
to enjoy the best opportunity of inspecting the anj- 
mals. And I afterwards had reason to be glad that 
I did so, for I understood that the second and third 
no means agreeable. Those who 


| were present on the first day were exclusively per. 


| sons who felt a direct interest in the show. 


Agri- 


culturists from different parts of Great Britain, 


| France, Belgium &c., of foreigners by far the great- 


Vision of the constitution; and judging from all ap- | 
pearafices, neither will at this time be altered. 


more radical or progressive portion of the assembly 
have a strong tendency to free trade, and have, as 
you see by the papers, recently brought in a measure 
reducing and greatly modifying duties, and in fact 
declare themselves in favor of absolute 
M. Tens, the well known statesman and historian, 
has made himself the champion of the opposition to 
to it, and declares and has by ficures and eloquence 
endeavoured to prove that without protection rane 
would be ruined. In reading his arcuments I wa 
strongly reminded of our taritf agitation. I shall ex- 
press 1.0 opinion on the subject, but this much I know, 
the French people bear an onerous burden in the form 
of duties, the land absolutely swarms with officers o! 
the law, whose duty it is to prevent any freedom of 
trade. A lady cannot go to Paris from a country 
town, and do her shopping, buy a new hat, &c., 
without having it opened and examined most minute- 
ly perhaps half a dozen times before she gets home. 
A man cannot drive his carriage into town with- 
out having it searched from top to bottom, ani 
every thing in it by an officer of the law. These 
severe and minute restrictions on trade, and the pal- 
try exactness in regard to passports are greviously 
annoying. LIexpress no opinion as to their necessity 


freedom.— 


and propriety. P. B. 
en 
CATTLE SHOW Or THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAI 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, HELD AT WINDSOR PARK, 
ON THE 16th. 17th & 18th OF JULY. 


The | 


er number were French, and indeed at one time of 
the day one would have supposed that they composed 
half the number of visitors. The interest manifested 
by the French here as well as in the agricultural 
department of the great exhibiton, convinces me that 
they are quite alive to improvement in every thing 
pertaining to acriculture. 

The cattle sheds were the most convenient and 
‘ful, and at the same time the most comfortable 
for the animals that I have se Opposite the wide 


tast 


en. 





leate through which the animals were admitted, was 


an avenue 50 fect wide, on each side of which tue 
sheds were arranged in rows, with passages 30 feet 
cviving visitors free 


wide between each row. Thus 
aceess to the animals both 

were 15 feet wide, span roofed, the frame work made 
of lieht timber, and the roof covered with common 
cotton cloth. The two sides were open. The sheds 
were divided into stalls of 12 feet long. and the an 
mals were tied up as in stables, well furnished with 
litter. Carts of dry and green fodder and water were 
kept moving abont all day to supply every want in 
the way of food and drink. These tasteful covered 
sheds I consider a great improvement in shows of 


sides. The sheds 


on 





this kind over the dismal looking open “ pens” it 
| which we too frequentiy see the cattle huddled at our 
| shows, and not only that, but they give to persons 


| 


} 


No previous exhibition of this kind ever held in Eng- | 


land, attracted so much attention as this. Among 
the visitors to the great exhibition in Hyde Park, it 
Was a constant subject of conversation for a month 
or more previous to the day on which it was held.— 
English agriculturists from Prince ALBEerr down, 


appeared to be animated with the common desire to | mal presented was prepared and 


make it remarkable in its way, a fit accompaniment 


to the show of all nations in the chrystal palace, and | alogue the animals were classed thus — comm 
A collection of more | first with Shert Horn Cattle: 


I believe they have succeeded. 
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who wish to examine them a much better opportu- 
nity ; for here we could enter, pass around the an- 
imals, and handle them if we choose, from head to 
tail, without the least difficulty. ‘These sheds, too, are 
as cheap and simple in their construction as any 
thing can be. If I were an exhibitor of animals! 
would cheerfully pay something extra, if necessary, | 
secure such an arrangement as this, rather than ] 
up with the usual accomodations at our shows.— 
Everv shed was lettered, one A, another B, Ne., and 
each one devoted to a certain breed of animals, anda 
certain class depending on age, &c., and the breed 


rt 
nN 


and class of each was also placed conspicuously 0 
each shed or department. This enabled visitors t0 
make their examinations and comparisons with great 
facility. A complete printed catalogue of every anl- 
sold to visitors at 
In the cat- 


the entrance gate on the first morning. 
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ji Class 1, Bulls calved previous to January, 1849. | winter, and he will have them at our Siate Fair, I 
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. 9. Bullscalved since January, 1849. Class 3, | think. 




















ine ¢ b en in milk or in calf. Class 4, Heifers in calf, bee re polled are beautiful jet black, hornless 4 
ngland, | not exceeding 3 years. Class 5, Y earling heifers. antes ot ace size and symmetrical forms, highly e 
no more Herefords, Devons, Long Horns, Channel Islands, esteemer in Scotland. The specimens exhibited, 
Wind. ¢ ) (Jersey and Guernsey ) Sussex, Scotch horned, Scotch were mostly from Aberdeen, in Scotland. Among 
and in } i polled, Welsh, Irish, &e., were all classed in the | the Scotch horned are the Ayrshires, celebrated as 
a jour. | > same way as the Short Horns. great milkers, and a hardy, long haired race from the 
; but an y i - Horses were arranged in eight classes, thus : highlands. I have admired these animals wherever 
1e show "  ” Class 1, Stallions of any age, for agricultural pur- T have | met _them. I saw fine specimens at the ‘ 
ier in } I? noses. Class 2, Stallions, 2 years. Class 3, Dray Smithfield Club show in 1849, and lately a fine herd 
Visitors } , Stallions. Class 4, Hunter Stallions. ; Class 5, of them in Scotland. They are easily kept, subsist- 
Mission 4 { Carriage Stallions. Class 6, Roadster Stallions.— ing on the poor highland farms where the Durhams 
nd day ¢ { Class 7, Mares and foals. Class 8, Fillies, 2 years | would die of hunger, and when they are brought into 
yy b oid. good pasture and generously treated, they fatten 
inorder ff ) Sheep were first arranged according to breed, as | quick, for the food necessary to some other breeds 
he ani- d 4) Leicesters, South Downs, Long Wools, and Moun- | for mere subsistence, is a luxury to them. Their 
ad that } ) tain Sheep, and each breed into 3 classes, thus: flesh is fine too, ar.d commands 6d. sterling per stone ( 
1d third > Class1, Shearling Rams. Class 2, Rams of any of 14 Ibs., more than any other. 
se who ff } age, Class 3, Shearling Ewes. The curiosities of the cattle department were a Ro- 
sly per. ¢ ? “Pios were arranged in 6 classes, thus : man Bull and Cow exhibited by Lord W alsingham. 
“Agri- ! >. Class 1, Boars of a large breed. Class 2, Boars | They are large animals of a peculiar shape, high 
Britain, {4 / of a small breed. Class 3, Breeding Sows of a shoulders, a remarkably round quarter, short head, 
great. \ large breed. Class 4, Breeding Sows of a smal! | large spreading horns turned upwards at the points; 
time of i} breed. Class 5, Breeding sow pigs of large breed. color grey, with a dark brown neck, ! 
mposed 4 Class 6, Breeding sow pigs of small breed. An In lian Bull and Cow, very small, about four 
lifested ‘\ f This comprised the entire show. ' feet in height, something similar in shape and color 
-ultural 3 }) The prizes offered by this Society are worthy of | to the Italian. The cow had a calf with her about 
ne that 2) attention, as showing the power of the machinery | as large as a lamb. ' : 
y thine } that produces such results as we witness here.— From Shetland, pure Shetland Bull and Cow, fj 
ae ) Only think of neither of them larger than a month old calf, and 
nt and ¢ b #200 for best Bull. very poor, showing very plainly that they came from 
ortable } ? 100 for the best Cow in calf or in milk. a cold climate and scanty pasture. What a contrast 
e wide { ¥ 75 for the best yearling heifer, and so on through | these little unfortunate looking creatures presented 
d, was ¢ i all the classes. . with the Durhams, yearling heifers of which weigh 
ch the } ¢ 150 for the best stallion. in some cases 800 to 900 pounds ! 
30 feet | ; $100 for the best 2 year old, and so on. Of the horses more than two-thirds I should think 
rs free 5 $150, $100, and $75, for the best sheep. were of the large Suffolk breed, for cart and dray 
shels 4 ) These prizes mean gomething. They are worth} work. These are magnificent animals. The class 
< made } contending for, and certainly the results are every | of two years old was throughout remarkably fine, 
ymmon } > way worthy of them. Heretofore the competion was | many of them weighing about 1400 pounds, well 
» sheds 4 ) confined in the main to noblemen, but on this occa- | proportioned, active and sprightly. These have none 
1e ani- i ) sion, plain practical tenant farmers have successfully | of the clumsiness of what we know here as the 
dwith ? entered the field, and to such an extent, as not only to | Norman horse, and I am convinced that they might 
were fh / attrect much attention on the show grounds, but to | be very advantageously introduced here to improve 
ant in ¢ } elicit comment in the dinner speeches. our work horses. We are all going too much for 
covered ! > After ‘the surprise and admiration with which [| speed at present, and our work horses are too 
ows of | { first viewed the animals had subsided, I was foreibly | leggy and light of body—as a general thing. 
ns” in \j struck wich the predominate numbers of certain| Of Carriage horses I saw nothing better than : 
at our 4 breeds of animals, and this seemed to me such an in-| some of our Rochester dealers send to New-York 
ersons ¥ teresting point, that I took particular note of it. Market. 
yportl- } I believe the whole number of animals fell seme-| Of the sheep there were 136 Leicesters, 125 South 
1e an- fA what short of 1000. Of cattle there were 385 : 176 | Downs, 29 Long Wools, 19 Mountain, a few Me- ; 
ead to { | Short Horns, 74 Devons, 41 Herefords, 31 Channel | rinoes—I have no note of any save one pen of five 
yo, are } Islands (Alderneys, &c.), 22 Sussex, 10 Scotch | shearling ewes. 
3 any fj  Polled, 15 Welsh, Irish, &c., 9 Scotch Horned, and The Leicesters are preferred for the mutton, the j 
mals ¢ ' 7 Long Horns. flesh being of the finest quality. The mutton of the 
ary, ? This shows us that about half the entire number | Leicester sheep that we get in England is areallux- 
un pat | ; were Short Horns, and that next to them comes the | ury, whilst our mutton here is about as palatable } 
ws. — j Devons and the Herefords. These three breeds are | as a tallow candle. 
sy and ) Bow pretty well known in this country, and form the The Leicester Ram to which the $150 prize was sy 
anda | ; principle stock at all our exhibitions. The others | awarded, was a noble specimen, two years and four 
breed are yet scarce. months old, weighing about three hundred pounds, i) 
sly on } ) The Alderneys, or Jersey cattle, begin to attract } His back is not less than three feet in breadth. His ‘ 
ors to jf 1 much attention, and at the present moment are quite | fleece I was told was about 14 pounds and brought y 
great } } aspeculation. Several droves were brought to Lon- | 1s. sterling per pound. ; ' 
yani- 4 don for sale while I was there. They are beautiful The Long Wools were composed of Oxfordshire 
ors at ; animals,and their milk is said to be of the richest and | and Cotswold sheep, fine large animals and of ele- 
e cat | finest quality. Roswex1 G. Coxt, Esq., of Patterson, | gant form. The prize Ram was forty months old, (i 
mence | N. J., has some of this stock, which we saw last | and weighed about four hundred and twenty pounds, 5) 
I 
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The Mountain sheep were principally Cheviots, 
large rouch animals; and Shetlands, very poor, small, 
starved looking things, contrasting strongly with 
the others. One man exhibited five of these little 
Shetlen! ewes, and he felt highly indignant at the re- 
marks they elicited, and the slurs cast upon their 
5 character and appearance. He said their fat sheep 
4 were all a humbug, they were unfit to breed, or even 
} 





; 
t 
>» 
t 
i had made {forty pounds in five weeks ! 
t 
° 
] 


to kill; that his were in a natural state, were able 
to walk hundreds of miles, and fit for any thing. — 
There was some truth too in what he said in regard 

i] tothe excessive fatness of many of the specimens. 
( They were huge masses of fat, unable to stand up. 

> Jn fact all the animals were too fat, except to show 

) how fat they could be made. Of pigs about two- 
i thirds were what are designated small breeds, Berk- 
shire, Sussex, Middlesex, and crosses of these. These 

} appear to be in general favor at present. Their bones 


these were so fat that their legs could scarcely be 
seen, their eyes wholly concealed, and their very 
snouts barely projecting beyond the folds of fat. — 
The large breeds were less remarkable, though one 
of the prize-specimens measured 9 feet long and 11 
feet girt. 
I find that my eccount of this show, which I in 
Hl tended should be brief, is already so lengthy that I 
must withold many details respecting the animals. 
What I have given may convey some idea of whatis 
going on in Engl: ind in reward to this branch of agri- 
culture. At the close of the exhibition there was a 
B grand dinner given, at which some 2000 persons sat 
; 
f 
my health, and I can assure you, gentlemen, that the kind 
way in which you have responded to the toast will never be 


! 
forgotton by me. Some years have alre: idy el lapsed since I 
last dined with you in this migratory pavilion; and Iam glad 


{ are sinall, and flesh fine grained, and every way superi- 
{| orto that of the larger breeds. Many spec imens of 
ft 
15 
4 


ee rn ge ee 


down. Several speeches were delivere among 
which that of Prince ALgxrt is not the least worthy 
of note. He and the Queen gave particular attention 
to the’show, as they do in all cases of great public 
interest. In response to the usual toast * ‘The Queen 


&c.,” His Ri yal Highness said : 


ae ee 


‘*My lord duke, my lords and gentlemen,—I am very 
sensible of the honor which you have dune me in pruposing 





you should have pitched it this day under the walls of 
Windsor Castle, and that I should myself have an opportu- 
nity of bidding you a hearty welcome in the Home-park.— 
Youre neampment singularly contrasts with that which the 

barons of England, the feudal lords of the land, with their 
retainers, erected around old Windsor Castle, on a similar 
mead, though not exactly in the same locality. They cam 

then clad in steel, and with lance and war-horse. You ap- 
pear ina more peaceful attire, and the animals you bring 
with you to the meeting are the tokens of your successful 
cultivation of the arts of peace King John came trembling 
: amongst his subjects, unwillingly compelled to sign that 


great charter which has ever since been your birthright.— 

Your Sovereign came confiding among her loyal and loving 
people; she came to admire the results of their industry, 

cod to encourage them to persevere in their exert ions; and 


ma 


the gratification which the Queen has felt at the sight of 
your splendid collection must, | am sure, be participated in 


“ all who examine it. I amdoubly pleased at this success, 
not only because it is witnessed by the many visitors from 
foreign lands now within our shores, whom every English- 


agriculture, but also because I feel toa certain degree, per- 
sonally responsible for having deprived you of one, general- 
ly most intere sting, feature of your show, I mean the fie'd 
fruits, and the agricultural machines and implements.— 





| ing upon the superiority of the works of industry and - 
sent to the Crystial Palace by the different naiions of the 
| earth, the British agricultural implem« nts are acknowledges 
to stand there almost without a rival. Let me now use the 
the privilege which your president has allowed me to enjoy, 
in proposing to you as a toast, * Prosperity to the Royal Ay. 
ricultural Society.’ ‘To its exhibitions, the means of com. 
parison which they have afforded, and the emulation whies 
they have stimulated, we owe, to a great extent, the Prog. 
ress which British agriculture has made of late. To this 
society belongs the honor to have been one of the first to ap. 
preciate the value ofsuch exhibitions, and to have, from the 
beginning, liberally and fearlessly admitted all competitors 
without restriction, I driak * Prosperity to the Royal Agri. 
cultural Society.’ ” His royal highness resumed his seat 
imidst loud appiause. M. Van pe Weyer, the Belgian 
Minister, proposed the ‘‘ Health of the Duke of Richmond,’ 
and the convival proceedings elicited speeches from Mr, 
LAWRENCE, the American Minister, Lord AsHzurton, Mr. 
Denison, M. P., and others. 
- ABABA 


WIRE FENCE. 











Messrs. Eprrors.—Permit me to answer some in- 
quires put forth in the Farmer by H. G. Skunver, in 
relation to wire fence, having experimented some 
myself, and also had a good opportunity of watch- 
ing the results of experiments of others. First, ] 
b lieve that three-fourths of the wire fence made in this 
section of country a failure, in consequence of the 
cheap manner in which it has been put up, and Mr, 
S. may be assured that the kind of fence he thinks 
of putting up will also prove a failure. The writer 
has some built in the fo!lowing manner, which he is 
not satisfied with as being a safe fence against cat- 
tle—posts firmly set one rod apart, with four strands 
No. 9 wire. 1 further intend putting up more in 
the following manner, say forty rods ; first, set a 
post firmly and well braced, then to each 16 feet set 
a good fence post, 24 feet deep and so on the entire 
distance to a tightening post made in the following 
manner, have a stick one fvot through, eight feet 
long, morticed into a sill and braced, to be bedded 
in the ground three feet, with four two inch auger 
holes bored in the same side, as follows, first, 18 in- 
ches from ground ; 2d, 26 in.; 3d, 36 in.; 4tit 48 in., 
said holes to be morticed out 2 inches deep, and two 
squares with a wooden pin made to loosely fit, with a 
head similar to a common wood screw to a carpeu- 
ter’s vice. I am now ready for the wire, best No. 9, 
(any smaller is worthless,) fasten to first post witha 
staple, and loop wire enough together to reach the 
last, which is done by turning it back about ei ight 
inches and twisting the end around the ste inding post, 
and secure this end by means of a staple to the head 
of the pin, which is then placed loos sely in its hole in 
the post, and with a heaver screw upon it as tight as 
possible, and drive the pin home so the square will 
prevent the pin turning, and so on until the four 
wires are in place, and loosely stapled, each wire to 
each post. Now in each space we drive a three inch 
stake and also fasten the wire to it. The staples 
are made from the same wire cut in lengths of 24 in- 
ches for hard wood post, and doubled together with- 
out pointing. It will be easily perceived that if we 
want to make this fence sheep tight, it can be done 
by adding a board at the bottom. Baraprorp.— Ken- 
dall, Ill. 

—- PPP - 
To make poppies bloom till late in the season, cut 
off the capsules (seed vessels) as soon as the flow- 
ers fall. 





Though separated from your coilection, they are seen to 








E min must wish to inspire with respect for the state of British 
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i enormous in size and of fatness. iit 28 months | great advantage in another royal park; and you will haye fh 
od, weighe! four hundred and sixteen pounds, and | been glad to hear that, whatever diffic ulty may be in decid. ¢ 
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hte ! b “THE CAUSE AND TKE REMEDY.” VIRGINIA LANDS, &c 
pry | i Messrs. Eprrors :—“ oe f New Eng- Eps. Gen. Farmer :—Sometime since I forwarded 
ns of the 4 , land are elg ity or ninety years behind those of Scot- you a communication respecting Virginia lands, &e., 
wledged i ( land, in the state of [in regard to} agricultural im- |} little thinking I should be called upon to answer so 
eaie d ) provement, net not excite surprise, even if true. | many communications. I should be clud to answer all 
oval Ag. ( { And as the subject seems to be creating some little personally, but it would be almost impossible. Please 
of cn. f ) interest, (see Genesee Farmer, No. 7,) I also “ will | insert this as apology for all and a general answer. 
nn Which 4 ) show my opinion. > And Those that expect Genesee lands in Eastern Vir- 
: Pang 7 = 1st, It is not for want of energy in the people of ginia, will be disappointed. Very many plantations 
st oa i| } New England ; this trait, they have, as a people, no have never ned 8 tpendion ed | own on them, and very 
te superior. ; few any until late years ; but grass will grow on 
1Petitors } 2d. It is not for want of general intelligence ; for them if properly cultivated. Crops average from the 
sepa ft t in this res ect they are, perhaps, second to none. — —- n os bushels per acre—very definite, 
Belgian } \ 3d, It is not for the want of agricultural publica-| * — do well—are seldom fed. Ewes drop their 
aaa" 4 ) tions; for of these there have been (and still are) lambs in December and January, and consequently 
om Mr, f enough, if they had been (or were) faithfully stud- | Come Into market early in the season, at prices from 
oN, Mr. | 4) ied, and allowed to exert their proper influence. — #2.00 to $4.00 each. If fed on turnips occasionally, 
\ ; But in addition to the reasons given by you in the would abundantly pay, as they are always a sure 
\ i nth number of the Farmer may be added crop, and for size or quality can’t be beat. I would 
} 4} ist, Necessity ; or rather, the abscence of it. — prefer the medium grade of wool. Yogs— the 
mein. ff } Scotland is an old country, and most of the tillable | breed cannot be improved, as they are required, the 
wea, in ¢ portions have long since been brought under cultiva- | greater portion of the year, to prov ide for themselves, 
ae } 4) tion, and would doubtless have been exhausted, had | by hunt and chase ; those qualities they possess in 
watch. 4 { not some judicious system of farming been adopted. perfection. 
‘inst, | 4 2 Necessity prepared the way for improvement, and] _ Waste lands, such as swamps and broken ridges, 
in this led to its adoption. This necessity has but just little or none. The country is gently roiling : plenty 
of the 3 f begun to he seriously felt in New England ; hence | of springs usually, and soft water. Not many mill 
d Mr. ¥ |} efforts for improvement are yet in their infancy. streams, but sufficient for the business of the coun- 
thinks 4 i 2d, The proverbial intelligence and energy of the| try. Much of the land is, or has been, used up to 
writer ¢ i, New Enclanders have created a kind of sectional | the depth of twoor three inches, no more. Lands I 
he is 4) vanity, which is seen more or less in all depart-| speak of, can be bought in Chestertield, Dinwiddie, { 
t cat- 4 ; ments of society, even in agriculture, and is always Amelia, and Prince George counties, at the price | ¢ 
trands q > hostile to improvement. Being independent in their] speak of, say $3 to $8 or B10 per acre, fifieen to { 
re in $) ways of thinking, they do not care to be led by| thirty miles from tide water and tbe cities of Rich- { 
set a ft t others. mond and Petersburgh. I have been here some 4 
et set ‘ > 3d, The same spirit, influenced perhaps, by some| three years—d ’s bill 64. cts. £ > 
set \j Kt pirit, perhaps, by some] three year octor’s bill 64 cts. Am a northern 
entire | ) cf the early “humbug” theories and notions on agri- | man. 
wing 3 { ¢ ilture, has led to a kind of incredulity on the sub- Horses and mules are high. Oxen, such as they 
t feet {i ject of all agricultural theories and improvements. | are, $20 to $40 per yoke. Cows $10 to #20.— 
edied 4 i Hence, the strong predjuces now existing in the] Fruit does finely ; but little raised for market ; mostly 
auger ¢ { minds of a large portion of the people. This incre-| brought from the north. Same with hay. Sinall 
8 in 4) dulity has produced, and is producing, its effect. farms, with good improvements, of 100 to 200 acres, 
Sin, ff i 4th, One of the most prominent characteristics of difficult to be had, except in the neighborhood of 
dtwo ¢ ) the people of New England, is the disposition to| cities, which sell from $20 to $150 per acre. For 
vith a } 4) make money, (however liberal they may be in the| any single family to move here and locate by them- 
rpeu- 4 t use of it,) and to make it with the least possible out- | selves, is nonsense : but fora large company, is the 
No. 9, a lay. It costs something to make improvements, and | height of wisdom. Mechanics, I see no reason but 
vitha | }) this has had, and to some extent still has, its influ-| would do well. As to Virginia land scrip, | never 
h the y i ence on the subject in question ; i.¢. has retarded | heard of it—must be a Wall street operation. 
eight } i "la Tie c : The lands are here owned by resident land own- 
post, ' oth, The want of a convenient supply of substan- ers—title perfect. Lime is worth, slaked, six to 
head d f voli we inen for manures, Or fertilizers. New Eng-| seven cents per bushel on wharf. Freight on rail- 
dle in } } we being a primitive region, contains very little | roads, &c., one cent per bu. any distance. Guano, ) 
ht as jj ( limestone except primitive, and that in limited local- | 40 to $50 per ton, does wonders. Marl, plenty in ? 
will > — and the use of it as a fertilizer, has not yet] Prince George county. Shells, four cents per bu. 
four 4 $) ae 7 rgpeer ag Ashes and barn-yard manure} Payments for land, one third cash, balance in one and 
re to y i Mt most the only fertilizers used in many places ;|}two years usually. Schools scarce—much igno-  [j 
inch | i = these not always in the most judicious manner.|rance. Slave labor unprofitable to hire. In my 
aples 4 Lasers iscoming @ little more into use, and per- opinion, the counties above mentioned offer superior 
,in- } | -” the time may not be very remote when the| inducements, being near tide water and markets, and = {1} 
vith- | it uno of lime in some of its forms, (of which the soil] aecess, by railroads, plank roads, and rivers, with all 
t we | i —— most in need,) may become general. the world, easy ; decidedly healthy, and land easily 4 
done } i 6th, The fixed, or sterereotyped, notion of a large | cultivated and cheap enough. But if a man is pos- h 
Ken- i] }) Portion of the people. Hence, a general aversion to} sessed of a good farm in the Genesee region, he is a f 
( H change, both in opinions and practices. Hence, the | fool to leave it, in the opinion of the writer ; but if 
, ¢ > difficulty of inducing the people generaily to read on | he has a large family of boys, like myself, and wants 
tena ) agricultural subjects, or to subscribe for agricultural | to settle them around him, he might do well to try 
llow- } papers, and the comparatively little effect on many|this region. SamMueL Crarke.—Chesterfield Co., 
} Who do read them. H.—Down East, July, 1851. Va., July, 1851. 
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ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS | the axl s at pleasure. The price varies from £13 
cae ee me £15, (#65 to $75.) A great medal was awarded 
° e . 4 j j j i ) ibi 

Tur English show of agricultural implements is the | this implement at the Great Exhibiton. 1 
most complete that has ever been witnessed in any | 2d. The Clod Crusher, (Croskill’s Patent )—A f 
part of the world, and no other country but England | great medal is also awarded to this implement Iti { 

. ia l: z isti : ; ‘ 
could make such a show. The United States would | in fact a roller, consisting of twenty-three roller parts d 

.* ’ 
with serrated and uneven {j 
surfaces, placed upon q ¢ 

round axle six feet Wide 
and two and a half feet in | 

diameter. These y, ller 

parts act independently of 
one another upon the axle 
and produce a self-clean- \\ 
ing movement. It is takep | 
tt 


to the field on the wheels. 
a hole is then dug in the 
ground for each wheel, 


deep enough to cause the 


rollers to rest on the 
ground, and then the 


wheels are taken off, 

oe | > ‘ r 

The follow ing are the 
various uses to which this 





NORWEGIAN HARROW, 


probably come next. It is estimated that the agri-| implement is applied : 

cultural products of Great Britain (England and Scot-| 1. For rolling corn as soon as sown upon light 
land) have more than doubled within the last forty | lands; also upon strong lands that are clodd7 before 
years. A vast amount of this increase is clearly | harrowing. : 
traceable to improved implements of culture. Some 2. For rolling wheats upon light lands in the spring, 
of our plain farmers, whose whole stock of imple- | after frosts and winds have left the plants bare. - 
ment consist of a plow, harrow, and wagon, would 3. For stopping the ravages of the wiréworm 
be puzzled if he looked into an English farm-yard, | and grub. 

and saw such an array of seed drills, chaff cutters, ; 4. For crushing clods after turnep crops, to sow 
grain crushers, bean mills, rollers, scaritiers, cultiva- | barley. 

tors or horse hoes, liquid manure carts, manure dis- 5. For rolling barley, oats, &c., when the plants 
tributers, and a multitude of other articles notin gen- | are three inches out of ground, before sowing clo- 
eral use, and that many of us never heard of. The iver, &c. - : 
English implements are almost wholly made of iron,| 6. For rolling turneps in the rough leaf before 
and are consequently very heavy. Many of them | hoeing, where the plants are attacked by wire-worm, 
would be quite useless in the United States, but 7. For rolling grass lands and mossy lands after 
some appear to have properties that recommend them | compost. 


to the attention of our farmers and implement 8. For rolling between the rows of potatoes, when 
makers. For instance— ithe plants are several inches out of ground.” 


Ist. The Norwegian Harrow. 
—This seems to be an excellent 
implement for pulverizing the 
ground to the depth of six or 
eight inches. It consists of three 
parallel axles, on which spikes 
are fixed so as to pass between 
one another as the axles revolve. 
It is said to work admirably on 
any sort of ground. At the same 
time that the spikes fork the 
ground over completely, the 
weight of the implement crushes 
the clods, and reduces them to 
powder. I think it would be a 
valuable article in the preparation 
of wheat grounds, especially 
where the soil is of an adhesive 
character. They are made of 
different sizes, from three and a 
half to five feet wide, and the 
spikes five to eight inches long. 
These are in some cases curved 
and in others straight ; some have 
four wheels, and others only three — one before and| I have been assured by gentlemen who have used 
two behind. A greater or less pressure is obtained by | this implement for several years, that it is highly 


means of a screw or a lever, which raises or lowers effective. Of course it can only be used when the 


CROSKILL’S PATENT CLOD CRUSHER. 
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ground is dry, The price varies from £18 to £20, | worm wheel, shown in the drawing, the plowman’s 


£ . re . >vears in Ene 
has been in use for a great many years In ng- 


Jt : : 

land, and has received many premiums and recom- 
d 7 * ° = . ° 

mendations from agricultural societies and com- 
mittees. 


3), Fowler's Patent Draining Apparatus. — 


Draining is one of the most important operations of 


culture in Great Britain, where the climate is damp 
and cold. It is expensive, too, and therefore every 
contrivance calculated to facilitate and cheapen it, is 
looked upon with much interst. This Fowler's 
vatent is a most remarkable apparatus, and in the 
exhibition attracted much attention. Few, however, 
seemed to think that it would come into general use. 
My own opinion is that it will not; but the patentee 
speaks confidently of its merits, and offers to contract 
for the execution of any amount of draining with it, 
that may be put in his hands. I hope our implement 
makers will look into its merits ; for the draining of 
land is here, as well as in England, both an impor- 
tant and expensive operation. The manufacturers, 
Messrs. Fowler & Fry, of Bristol, say— 

«Jt is now capable of executing any drainage that 
may be required above the depth of four fect, at less 
than half the cost of the present system, and without 
disturbing the surface soil. 

«The engraving shows the machine just as it is 
finishing the drain. When commencing work, the 
plow is taken to one end of the field, and the capstan 
is moored at the other ; the wire rope being run off 
he drum of the capstan and attached to the plow, 
(either singly in shallow draining or soft soils, or 
returned round a single sheave where greater power 
is required,) as shown in the drawing. ‘i‘he plug 
and coulter are then dropped intoa hole prepared for 
them, and the pipes threaded on a rope are attached 
to the back of the plug, the hole being sloped off 
backwards to allow them to enter easily. The 
horses are attached to the horse levers of the cap- 
stan, and by walking in a circular course wind the 
wire rope on to the drum, and pull the plow forward 
with the pipes attached. When the required length 
of drain is completed, (which may be anything under 
225 yards,) the plow is run into another hole, and 
the ropes on which the pipes are strung, being un- 
hooked, is pulled out backwards, and the drain is 
complete. As it would be inconvenient to have the 
pipe rope in one length, it is made in pieces of fifty 
feet each, and by a simple contrivance, as one rope 
enters the other is attached to the end. Great care 
and attention have been paid to the means of moving 
the machines for commencing another drain ; and it 
does not now occupy more than one quarter of an 
hour from the time of finishing one drain to com- 
mencing another. The accuracy with which the 
pipes are laid can not be equalled by any hand work ; 
and from the bottom being undisturbed they are 
never liable to sink, as is sometimes the case even 
in the best executed hand-draining. 

“ By this process, not only is the cost of burying 
the tiles reduced in many cases fifty per cent, but 
from the quickness and neatnesss of the operation it 
can be done at any season of the year, without inju- 
ty to any short crop or interfering with the common 
farm operations, the surface soil being untouched, 
except at the headlands : and where the hedges are 
low, the capstan can often be fixed in the next field. 
In undulating cr flat lands, the levels are kept, or a 
fall insured by working the coulter up and down in 
the body of the plow, by means of the worm and 
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eye being guided by a try-sight balanced on the plow, 
and a cross staff erected at the end of the field. 


*"SOLVUVddY ONINIVUG LNALVd S WaT MOd 


“Several of these plows are now in constant 
work, and though great lengths of the drains have 
been opened in the presence of large numbers of 
agriculturists, in no instance have tiles been found 
incorrectly laid. 

“The quantity of draining that can be done per 
day will vary with each particular field, but in com- 
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mon clay land when the d€pth does not exceed three 
feet, between 6 and 7,000 feet will be completed 
with four horses in the common working day ; but 
when the depth exceeds three feet, from two to three 
horses will not do-more than half that quantity.— | 
Where it is possible, this draining would be much | 
more cheaply done in the summer, as twice the | 
quantity of work may be done by having two teams 
of horses out, and the other expenses would not be | 
increased in proportion.” 
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PATENT LEVER HORSE 


4th. The Patent Lever Horse Rake. —A prize | 


medal was awarded to this implement also. It 
strikes me as superior to anything in the way of 
horse rakes that I have seen. The frame and teeth 
are wholly made of wrought iron. The teeth work 
independently of one another, and consequently 
adapt themselves to all inequalities on the surface of 
the ground. By means of a pull down lever, which 
a small boy can manage, the load is emptied. Price | 
$35 to $40. There are rakes for hand power, on 
the same principle. 

5th. Patent Subsoil Plow with four wheels.—Of | 
subsoil plows I observed a great variety. None of | 
them presented great advantages over those of Rug- | 
gles, Nourse, and Mason, which we use, save this of | 
Howard’s with four wheels. 

It seems to me that these wheels must very much | 
reduce the friction and render the draught lighter.— 
It has obtained many prizes, and those who have | 
used it speak well of it. This implement is one of 


| 


great importance to us in America, and it is our in- 
terest to adopt any modification that can be consid- 
ered an improvement. 





PATENT FOUR-WHEELED SUB-SOIL PLOW. 


The Messrs. Howard speak of this plow as follows : 


*‘The Patent Subsoil Pulverizer is a most simple | to render them durable and easily changed or replaced. 
and effective implement for breaking up the hard |The softness of most of our plowshares causes them 
Last spring we wore outa 


SS 
SS aS 


elose earth below the furrow, which has been ren-| to wear out rapidly. 
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dered almost impervious to water by the trampling 
of the horses when at plow. Being mounted upon 
four wheels, which run in the furrow made by the 
common plow, there is no friction on the sole as in 
other subsoil plows, consequently the power required 
in subsoiling is materially reduced. 

The improvements made by J. & F. HL, in this 
important implemennt consists in the application of 
a solid iron beam and handles, allowing the wheels 
to run nearer each other, consequently it does pot 

require so wide a furrow to work in: the 
beam is also cranked so as to elevate the head 
of the plow, through which the implement 
will perform harder work ; it is also furnished 
with a draught chain which removes all 
strain from the beam. 

| The head can be adjusted so that two 

horses can be worked in the furrow and one 

upon the land. 

This implement is found most valuable in 
hoeing or plowing between the rows of root 
and other crops, as it will stir the soil toa 
greater depth than a horse-hoe which is often 
desirable after heavy rains. It may be fitted 
with a frame to which two extra shares may 
be attached, making it a perfect horse-hoe, 

It will also be found useful in draining 
operations upon friable soil; after a furrow 
has been taken out by the common plow, this will so 
pulverize the sub-soil, that it may be removed bya 
shovel. Price, £5 10s.; if with wood beam and 
handles, £5.” 

The Flow.—After all, this is ¢he implement on 
which more has been and written, and whieh 
at this moment calls out more discussion than any 
other. I have scarcely found two implement mak- 
ers in the Exhibition, nor tWo practical farmers who 
agree upon the same model. Every Scotch agricul- 
turist I had an opportunity of conversing with seemed 
convinced that the plow he used at home was supe- 
rior to any in the Crystal Palace. No other imple- 
ment presented so great and interesting a variety, 
for almost every nation presented specimens of their 


said 


Jlows, and could trace its history from the rudest 
9 a 


apology, composed of two or three rough sticks 
coarsely put together, as in the India department, up 
to the latest effort of English skil!, which we are 
bound to acknowledge as the most refined instrument 
of the kind in the world. The annexed figure is 
one of Howard's prize plows, on the whole the best 
adapted, I believe, to general purposes of any in the 
exhibition. It con- 
trasts strongly with 
ours. Its great length 
gives its stability.— 
The long and gradu- 
ally spreading mould- 
board turns the furrow 
without breaking it.— 
The two wheels seem 
to reduce the friction 
and secure greater uni- 
formity in the width 
of the furrow. Great 
attention is propery 
% given to the wearing 


parts, not only in material but in arrangement, so as 
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HOWARD'S PRIZE 








PLOW. 








point every four or fivedays. On the English plows 
they are case-herdened and wear well. The Messrs. 
Howard describe the prize plow as follows: 

«The Prize Plow is made entirely of iron (prin- 
cipally wrought.) and is so constructed, that it is suf- 


ficiently strong for four horses, as well as being | 


easier in draught for a pair, than any plow ever test- 
ed by the Royal Agricultural Society. Its peculiar- 
ities consist in the very taper and regular curve of 
the cutting and moving parts, great attention having 
been paid by the makers to the share and furrow 


turner, (of which they have several patterns,) not | 


ouly with a view to reduce the draught, but to make 
it suitable to as great a variety of soil as possible.— 
A most simple method of instantly adjusting the 


coulter is adopted, which is unusually secure when | 


set, so much so that no single instance of failure has 
occurred, even on the strongest land, and for which 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent have been ob- 
tained; this plan prevents much loss of time, so fre- 
quently complained of in the old method of fastening 
the coulter by wedges. 

J. and F. H. consider the method of applying a 
draught chain, far superior to any other ; inasmuch 
as it removes all strain from the beam; giving it in 
haré work a steadiness of movement, not to be found 


in plows which draw trom the end of the beam ; the } 


line of draught is also much more direct, conse- 
quently the power required must be reduced ; the 
hinder part of the draught chain may be removed, 
and attached toa hole in the centre of the beam, 
when piowing stubbles, &c., where it drives up the 
coulter. The handles and beam, which are of 
wrought iron, are made throughout in a piece, pre- 


S. WS NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 





Tue Crops.—Wheat and barley although in part 
injured by the worm, will be an average crop; barley, 
but for the worm, would have been a large crop, as it 
|is, the croakers say there will be little over half a 
crop. Mediterranean Wheat not only escapes the 
worm, but it has much improved in process of accli- 
| mation, both in color and plumpness. Hay is abun- 
dant. Indian corn will be a large crop on all rich, 
dry, well tilled soils; but the unusual moisture of the 
season has been injurious to this cereal when at- 
tempted to be grown on a flat, undrained field. One 
farmer tells us that he has a large crop of flax on 
a ten acre field for which he has contracted the seed 
at ten shillings the bushel, and eight dollars the ton 
| for the rough, undressed flax. 

Woot anp Wootens.—It is said that the State 
of Ohio has sent to the New England States about 
eight million pounds of wool this year, all of which 

is sold at very remunerating prices. ‘The prosperity 
} of our cotton mills having met with a check by the 
| great home competition, with true Yankee expedi- 

ency our manufacturers are now going into the pro- 
| duction of mixed fabrics, mousseline de lames, &e., 
}ona large scale. It is said that the Bay State Mills 
| have made 280,000 fine woolen shawls within the 
|year. Waterloo Mills have credit in the statistical 
tables for making only 22,000 shawls, which our su- 
| perintendent says is short of one half the number 
| actually made at these mills within the last twelve 
|months. 1000 of those shawls have been sold to go to 
Canada, where, after paying a duty of 10 per cent., they 
| outsell the shawls of John Bull in his own market. 





5 | _ ‘ al . 
} : i . . “ | ‘ ow ATS N *rax Seep.—Few c 8 
i venting them shaking loose, which is the case with | Bartey, Oars, —_ Fiax Seep.—Few crops 9 
» most other plows made of iron; this latter im- | this region pay so well as barley, oats, and flax seed ; 
f . . oh s ‘Ts SAV ‘y is neertai ¢ he ate 
provement also prevents the accumulation of soil in | but farmers say barley is uncertain, and that oats 
{! the hinder part of the plow. Every part is so ar- | and flax seed “are very exhausting crops.” It seems 
r ranged that a plowman can remove or replace the irons | odd to hear a farmer complain of an exhausting crop, 
> subject to wear or breakage in the field, without the | a he canes his —_— fallow to waste 1 — 
\ : : . " . | ¢ 2»e [on tns a sur sin. sMOW ¢ 
}) assistance of a mechanic. It ean be worked either | M4 three tong months in pp eccongene eo = 
f} with or without wheels, or with one as required. A | farmer who says that ne hing exhausts the soil so 
? broad share may be had with it for paring stubbles | little, that pays so well in a dry season when hay is 
or turf; also a share for subsoiling and one of a | Short, as oats cut in the wee ee Wenter Heat, pes 
{. triangular form, to plow between the rows of beans | ticularly for sheep. He -_ eee TAS COWS SIX MONS 
¢ orroot crops. _ |in the year, and makes the most of his manure by 
{ pS- , | A th z ; : é 85 

;,  Itmay be had with breasts or furrow-turners for composting, &e. Waterloo, ug., 1551. 

¥ extra deep pl wing. - _—eeenen - 

( £s.d.| To prevent Horses Beine TEASED BY Fisrs. — 

rap > . a . - 9 . 
i os eth agen geg — : R ; Take two or three handfuls of wa'nut leaves upon 
} “with one wheel to run on the land, ...----- 3 If : : aA ates 
| whic 2 que f cold water ; i 

e * with two wheels, as used at the trials of the whic h pour two or three quarts . Ic : . t 
) Royal Agricultural Society,....--------- 4 0 0| infuse one night and pour the whole the next morn- 
i) “if fitted with skim coulter,---..------ extra, 0 5 O;ing intoa tea-kettle and let it boil a quarter of an 
i Any of these implements can be had of Mr. | hour; when cold it will be fit for use. To be put 
Ie Thomas Whalley of Liverpool. |on the parts most irritable, with a sponge. 
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| London or Paris, will buy a bushel in New York or 
Rochester. We complain of curculio destroying our 
plums and apricots, and this is one of our greatest 
drawbacks here, but, notwithstanding, I have seep 
more plums and apricots on a single tree here since 
I returned, than on any dozen I saw in Eneland,— 
We have the aphis on our cherry trees here, but they 
are easily destroyed. In both France and England 
I saw both orchards and nurseries of cherry trees al- 
most ruined by them, and they were said to be un- 
conquerable. We have fire blight and leaf blioht 
here, and both are sad difficulties, but in France and 
——— | England they are not without both these maladies, 
I saw apple trees very seriously affected, in Encland, 


ay ° wy ; " \ 
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cause is quite unknown to the most skilful cultiva- 











EDITED BY P. BARRY, turs. In France, I saw as bad cases of our Jeaf 
SS —_——————— | blight on the pear, as I have ever seen in America, 
The ravages of birds in Europe are tremendous, It 
is almost impossible to save a crop of cherries. Nets, 
scarecrows, and a thousand expensive and truuble- 
some devices are practiced, that in this country, 
where ladvor is dear, would not be attempted, even 
though the culture should be abandoned. 

Fruit stealing has been supposed to be peculiarly 
an American vice, but it is not so by any means, 
though, probably, quite as prevalent as elsewhere, 
In other countries fruit gardens are better protected 
than in ours, and this gives them a greater degree of 
safety; but in France I saw several nurseries at 
some distance from houses, where the fruits were re- 
moved as soon as they appeared, to save the trees 
from being broken by the fruit stealers. If in Amer- 
: : ica we were to apply ourselves to culture with the 
ment. Nowhere have I seen such wheat and corn | '©@ We Were t hy J a pe - 
. : $ . Sige? ; jsame indefatigable perseverance, the same regard- 
fields, such natural forests, such appie, pear and | a : 

oe re ae t ‘uri. | lessness of labor that I have seen in Europe, we 
peach orchards, such fruitfulness, and such luxuri- : : ae : 
ici rig _,| could produce results that we do not now dream of, 
ance of growth, as here. But this is not all; where , 
} ce a, AA aS ee aaa and we will come to this by and by—we are every 
else can we find such a prosperous population ?— “ing : : a. 
| teste ‘tle. ; year approaching it nearer and nearer—our culture 
such an equal distribution of weaith and fortune, such | ? . © a 
“Sia ete ; -» |is becoming more skilful, more thorough, and more 
an absence of want and privation, such a general dif- <a a Mea 
“el : teem “ti successful ; but we have only made a beginning. 
fusion of education, and such a universal enjoyment : . eae Sc, ,.: 
‘pate : +e . 7.7.7! In Horticulture, as in Agriculture, the United 
of every right and privilege that men in a civilized} , . : © : —- 

Siebel Jone, p80  _e States of America has a great destiny to fulfil. Our 
society can wish or ask for ? : ete. lege Rg 
rae ls di isfied } ‘th his 1 territory is not only immense, but so diversified in 
If any one feels dissatisfie ea  E lor my Tr! soil and climate, that all the most valuable grains 
him any hankering after some — ys orado, let | and fruits can be produced in such abundance as will 
1im only travel a few ag ae wr Sled and enable us to supply other countries less favored in 

ake > 7 > sy ' ~ . . . ‘ 

a n if he — come home fully sce i and | these respects. ‘The intimate connection now estab- 
es : = selines . ‘ 
— thankful. The: "eeoe gyal - ing®, — lished between all parts of the world, has removed 

Jur agriculturists here — oa the deep | the barriers which distance has heretofore created, 
and harrassing solicitude a es oa and we have now aclear course. Cultivators may 
in regard to the safety of the harvest. + abor of | redouble their energies with a sure prospect of re- 
making hay and saving —= crops in our dry, warm | ward, and if our government, in its wisdom, should 

] at le obo ay ~ ars rally - - . kes 
climate, clear sky, and bright sun, is comparatively | see fit to lend a helping hand, all the better. 
nothing. The labor of keeping down weeds, and hele ts agian S 
he gro yose and friable, is also a mere trif ne 
se em = . ot = 4 ane Brewton i poo . “ PROCEEDINGS OF THE HORTICULTURAL CONVENTION 
bipies lah to what it is in a country be - 7 Sane mls held at Burlington, Vt.. Feb. 11, 1850, and organization of the 
daily and the sun seldom shows himself. There are | Champlain Valley Horticultural Society. with en Appendix con- 
a multitude of other advantages that every intelligent | taining a list of fruits reported by the Standing Fruit Committee. 
farmer well understands. Ts are indebted to Jonatuan Batty, Esq., of 

In regard to fruit culture, our advantages are still | Keeseville, for a copy of a pamphlet of 72 pages 
greater. An orchard of fruit trees in this country, | bearing the above title, which explains its contents. 
even when well attended, does not require as much | The discussions consequent upon the organization of 
care and labor in five years as it does in one in the 


|a Horticultural Society are highly interesting, evin- 

P " ° ° ° . ‘ — wet 1OS 

greater portion of Europe. A single peach tree in| cing not only a general desire to adopt the most 
England or France, receives more actual hard labor 


“TneRE is no place like home.” After traveling 
over a great portion of the most fertile and best 
cultivated districts of Europe, in the most favor- | 
able season of the year, i can now, on my return | 
home, sit down and write deliberately that, in a 
horticultural sense, “ there is no place like home.” — 
I verily believe that there is not in the world a spot 
that, taken all in all, is more favorable to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of agricultural and horticultural 
pursuits, than our own Genesee Valley. There are } 
milder climates and more equable temperatures, 
where a greater degree of personal health and com- 
fort, as far as they depend upon climate, can be en- 
joyed ; but nowhere that I have been, does the earth 

Id such bountiful crops, under such simple treat- 
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| efficient means for the promotion of horticultural im- 
in one season, than an orchard of one hundred trees | provement, but a spirit of good will and kindly co- 
j 4 N 7 i ; | i , , ak snh ier 

in Western New York; and the price of a single | operation amcag those who have taken the subject in 


fruit, or at any rate half a dozen, in the markets of | hand, that must and will be crowned with success. 
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THE DOYENNE D’ ETE PEAR. 


We have had a fine crop of this variety the present 
season on several dwarf trees four years old, and can 
therefore speak with confidence of its merits. It 
comes fully up to our expectations, being a very beau- 
tiful and good summer pear. 

Fruit small, roundish or obtusely turbinate, very 
Stalk stout and about three-fourths of an 
¢. Calyx small, closed, and very slightly 
sunk. Skin smooth, pale yellow, ground finely dot- 
tel with red in the shade, and striped and marbled 
Flesh white, melting, 
and sugary, with a great abundance of juice. The 
3 Vi: Young shoots of an olive brown. 
Leaves 


with clear red in the sun. 


wood is vigorous. 
Buds pretty large, pointed, dark brown. 
medium size, slightly folded and finely serrated, the 
older ones slightly waved. ‘Tree exceedingly pro- 
ductive and bears quite young. The fruit is pro- 
duced in clusters of three or four in each. Ripe 
here this cold wet season on the 26th of July, and 
remained in eating till the 10th of August. It im- 
mediately succeeds the Madelaine, or in fact may be 
said to ripen about the same time. We find that it 
matures perfectly on the tree, and is less perishable 
Mr. Hovey has 


than many other summer varieties. 
figured it in his “ Fruits of America.” 

It originated in France, and has been introduced 
to this country only within the last seven years. 
NoiskTTE says he obtained it from Nancy, a town in 
the northeast of France, near Metz, and we think it 
was probably disseminated from the nurseries of that 
town, 
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Twenry-FourrH ANSUAL Fair oF THE AMERICAN 


Tur 


Ixstiture will be held in New York, commencing October | the following spring. 


following are among the premiums offered : 


Ist. ‘The 
$10 for the best Flower Garden. 


$15 for the best display of Dahlias, (to be renewed during 


the fair.) 


$15 dollars for the best display of Fruits; $10 for 2d do. 


$5 for the best show of Apples. 
$6 for the best show of Pears. 
$2) for the best farm of 100 acres, 
$10 tor the best Market Garden. 


The first and two last are quite too small. 


and market gar@gen ought to have at least an award of $100 


each, to be in proportion with the others. 
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(large. It is too often the case, that those who have 


| 
The best farm 
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DENERS, &c.—We trust that there will be 
no backwardness among the orchardists 
and gardeners of our own, and even neigh- 
boring States, in sending in their best pro- 
ducts to the State Fair at Rochester, on 
the 16, 17, and 18th of this month. The 
interest now felt in horticultural affairs, 
and the reputation of the Genesee Valley 
for excellence in fruits, will naturally at- 
tract a large number of persons from all 
parts of the country, and we must make 
proper eflort to meet their expectations. 
The management of this department is in 
the hands of a very competent committee 
of gentlemen, who we feel confident will 
make such arrangements as will admit of 
every contribution being shown to good 
advantage, and this isa great encourage- 
ment for exhibitors. Every man who has 
even a single fruit, flower or vegetable of 
excellence, should not fail to send it in, 
not only for his own credit’s sake, but to 
augment the interests of an exhibition so 
well calculated to benefit the country at 





ry. , ‘ 
To Frurr Growers, VeGeTaBLe Gar- { 


FS 


but one or two articles fit to present, consider them 
not of sufficient importance, and again others will 
not exhibit unless certain ef a prize; but these are 
great errors. Such a spirit is wholly unworthy of 
men who desire to be ranked among the friends of 


improvement. 
annnanne, = 


Srrpiess Appius.—Mr. E. A. Grauam, of Port- 
land, Conn., writes us that seedless apples are pro- 
duced in his neighborhood, by raising the trees from 
layers. A branch of a young grafted tree is bent 
down and a portion of it covered with earth, where 
it remains till it has taken root, when it is cut away 
from the parent tree and planted out. We do not 
believe that the absence of seeds in the fruit is at- 
| tributable to the mode of propagation. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(R. L. Gozztay, South Edmeston, N. Y.) Seeds 
| of strawberries, raspberries and gooseberries should 
| either be sown as soon as ripe, or put among sand or 
sandy earth till the spring following. We succeed 
| well both ways. ‘They should be sown in very light 
| friable soil, and covered not over one-fourth of an 
j taste deep. ‘The same remarks may be applied to 

rose seeds, 

Apple, pear and quince seeds are usually sown as 
as they are cleaned in the autumn. Occasionally 
| kept over till spring among sandy earth in coo! places. 
| Peach and plum stones require to be stratified, 
| that is laid in thin layers near the surface of th» so!) 
| during winter, so that the freezing and thawing and 
| moisture of the soil may prepare them for vegetation 
Thorn seeds shanld be put in 
|a rot heap in the ground, mixed with e earth when 
| gathered and remain there one year, when they may  %) 

be taken out and sown. Apple, pear, quince and “4 
ithorn seeds are all sown alike. A drill is opened 
with a hoe, say two inches deep, the 
| distributed, and a covering of an inch to two of the 
| finest soi] drawn over them. 

Ants.—The bes: method we know of to ridtrees 
| of these insects is to trap them with some bottles of 
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| some sweet liquid hung among the branches. In 
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the ground, turpentine may be poured on their nests. | There is another httle nuisance that has troubled my chery 
The book was sent some time ago. and peach trees very much. It has a very blunt, thick head, = 
: otherwise it resembles a very small snail. Do you know : 
Mr. Epiror :—As one of your subscribers, I take the the name of it, and what it springs from? (2) have sue. 
liberty of asking you to give in your paper, directions for | ceeded in keeping it under my control this season, by sow. | f be 
raising tulips from the seed, and the best mode of managing | Ing ashes over my trees, which sticks to them and destroys hy Se} 
them from year to year, till they flower. If convenient, | them effectually. J. M. A. EstrY.—Ogdensburgh, N, y { for 
please also to give a description of Fortune's New Yellow | July, 1851. ’ 4 Sst 
se tines of its hinest sanictiee,” By 2o-dong. you will| , (1) We have not seen the limbs of peaches pune. 1 }) # 
much oblige E. P.—Portland, Me., June, 1851. bowery! here Mf a a ee ee } “ 
To raise Tulips from seed, let it ripen well on the | om & ym Senge Aapow Bene, Aner = Tune, occasions ie 
flower stem, the capsules should be quite brown and | ae ee oom es, y cold and variable weather. } . 
ready to let the seeds fall. Sow immediately in|}, (2) This 1s the well known slug worm described 4 t 
light soil, covering half an inch deep, or put in sand | !™ Harris’ Treatise as Selandria cerasi. The rem. ( Dw 
and keep till spring and then sow. After growing | edy you have adopted is the one we adopt, and js ” 
a couple of years in the seed bed, the young bulbs | 4¥!te effectual. f i 
should be transplanted into the beds where they will| Mr. Error :—As a subscriber and reader of your excel. § - 
bloom, at the fourth or fifth year of their age or the | lent paper, I would ask if the Black Mulberry would not 
second after transplanting. The soil at all times | —e im this climate. The trees by nature Stinin s vap i ti 
¢ : s : Poaree pone arge size, similar to the black oak that grows in a clear field, ¢ 
should be light, having a large admixture of sand |] go not recollect of seeing any of them since I left my na f 
and also be deep and rich, and clear of weeds. tive town, East Hampton, L. I. There I knew some half, E 
Fortune's New Yellow Rose has not bloomed with | dozen of them very large. Could it not be dwarfed the same 0 
us yet. We have plants of it however, and we think | ® the pear 3 — og ~ oe any at the } j 
itxiust be very much like the Banksias.. His five|numersein your place” he Black Mulberry ipa monde 4 | 
colored rose has bloomed well with us this season | MitteR.—Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y., Aug., 1851. ‘ 
and proves an acquisition. It is distinctly stripid! The Native Black will undoubtedly thrive well 
like a carnation. = _— ._| with you. We cultivate the Black English Mulber. | 
JAPAN Liirs.— The Lilium lancifolium album 18] ry, the fruit of which is superior to ours, and the | ! 
pure snowy white, the punctatum is white with a | tree is not so large. We know of no efficient mode Z 
Gane sony ape = the rubrum or 6 ype has —- | of dwarfing, except by pruning root and branch,— i , 
Sakuma mo Sc — oa | There are some dwarf species on which it might be | i 
This is the most showy of them all. We have |} worked, but we have not yet made any such experi- u 
siiiiin mamseik & ened thus ial decom all in the | ments. The fruit on our Black Mulberry trees i 
else wage .— 5 . ~ | (English) is ripe now. Ng 


house, in pots, but they succeed well in the open 
ground with the same culture as other lilies. An 
interesting article will be found in Vol. 9, on these 
flowers. 


Mr. Eprror :—As you are kind enough to answer the in- 
quiries of correspondents in the Genesee Farmer, I respect- 
fully solicit advice in the management of an orchard which 
has been neglected until it presents a very unsightly appear- 
ance. ‘The Jimbs are thickly covered with what I suppose 
to be fruit spurs, down to the body of the tree, and are so 
gnarled and knotty as to give the¢ree a very scraggy appear- 
ance. ‘The trees do not appear to have grown any for a 
number of years, except the spurs, which have grown in 
one direction one year, and another year another direction, 
from a quarter to a half an inch ata time. ‘The trees are 
young and the soil is good, and in grass. Ought the spurs 
to be trimmed off! and ought the ground to be plowed and 
cultivated?) A Susscriper.—Pleasant Mount, Pa., 1851. 

Your trees are deficient in vigor. Thin out the 
spurs by cutting away the older and most deformed 
ones ; cut away some of the old, enfeebled branches 
also. Spade the ground about the roots, turning in 
some old, well rotted manure, and some lime. You 
will thus induce a new growth, and that is what is 
wanted. 


Mr. Barry :—I have en hand a few dwarf pear trees 
which I wish to set out this fall. Would you advise me # 
set them out in an orchard of standard trees, or inclose them 
by themselves? The ground they occupy is nothing. D, 
GauLt.— West Carlisle, Ohio, 1851. : 

If you have land enough, by all means plant them 
by themselves. It is easier to give them the partic- 
ular care and culture they require. There will be 
no danger of their being injuriously shaded by taller 
trees, and they will look better than if mixed with 
standards. 

Planting Standard and Dwarf trees on the same 
land is an excelleut economy for market growers 
where land is scarce and dear, but not to be recom- 
mended to amateurs who have land in abundance. 

Mr. Eptror :—Will you inform me through the Genesee 
Farmer, or some other way, whether the apricot and necta- 
rine will do well, worked on the peach? If they will not 
do well on the peach, what will do for stocks? Will Au- 
gust be too late to budd them? What kinds are the best for 
common uses in our climate, embracing three or four varie- 
ties? J. D. Conxuin.—Locke, N. Y.. July, 1851. 


Both the Apricot and the Nectarine succeed well 





Mr. Eprror :—It was with pleasure that I read an article 
in your valuable Farmer, concerning the method of prevent- 
ing the striped bng from destroying vines, by putting a hand- 
ful of tansey about them. I dropped the paper and started 
fur the tansey bed, and soon had my vines surrounded with | 
tansy: but it only seems to answer asa hiding place for 
them. I have tried many recipes, but the only one that has 
been of service to me is to catch and kill them. 

I have a question to ask you, through the Farmer. What 
is it that punctures or bores the limbs of peach trees, thus 
causing the leaves to curl up? I have kept as close a look- 
out as I possibly can, to discover the ‘‘ varmint,” but can | 
not succeed. Something bores a hole in the twig and de- | 
posits its egg, the limb swells, the leaves curl, and on cut- 
ting the limb open. you will discover a small maggot. If 
you kuow any remedy, let us have it. (1) | 
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on the peach stock in light dry soil. In heavy clay 
soils use the plum. You can bud on the peach in 
August and September, but it should be done on the 
plum earlier unless it be the wild Canada and some 
such late growing species. Best Apricots—Breda, 
Early Golden, Moorpark, and Peach. 
Nectarines—Early Violet, Elruge, and Downton. 
Mr. Epiror :—Can apple trees, gooseberry and currant 
bushes, and strawberry vines, be sent from Rochester to 
Montpelier in safety? 8S. W.—Calais, Vi., July, 1891. 
Certainly ; any time between the 10th of October 
and 10th of November in autumn, or from the middle 
of March till first of May in spring. Strawberry 


plants can be sent at any time. } 
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New YorkE Srate Famr.—The next State Fair is to be 
Rochester, on the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th, of | 
Although we wish not to make promises, pre- 
forring rather that these who visit it should be agreeably 
surprised with the extent aud arrangement of the show, yet 
from our knowledge of the facts, we may be permitted to 
say that those who have charge of the matter are doing all 
in their power for the success of the exhibition, and for the 
accomodation of visitors, Our fruit-growers and horticul- 
turists feel partic ‘ularly anxious to do themselves credit, and 
we shall be sorely disap pointed if the show of fruit is not 
superior —one that never has been and is not likely to be 
excelled by any exhibition in any part of the world. 

Tuesday, Sept. 16, will be devoted to entries, and arrang- 
ment of animals and articles for exhibition, 

Wednesday, 17, the judges will attend to their examina- 
tions. ‘The grounds will be open on this day only for officers, 
guests, delegates, members, judges, and exhibitors. The 
Executive Committee will meet at their large tent at 11 
o'clock, and the judges are required to be present, as vacan- 
cies will then be filled. 

Thursday and Friday. 18 and 19, the exhibition will be 

open to the public. 

The annual address will be delivered by Senator Dove- 
iss, of Iilinois, on Friday afternoon on the show grounds. 

The award of premiums will be made immediately after 
the address, and the Treasurer w ill pay them at the Business 
Ofice till the close of the day, and in the evening and on 
Saturday forenoon at the Society’s rooms at the Eagle Hotel. 

Forage and water in abundance will be furnished for stock, 
straw for litter, and grain for swine and poultry. 

It is the imtention of the officers to make the sale of stock, 
implements, &c., a permanent feature of the fair. The op- 
portunity thus afforded te inspect the best stock in the coun- 
try, with a view of making purchases, should not be over- 
looked. 

There will be a large collection of poultry, end those who 
have heard so much of late of improved breeds, without 
having an opportunity of seeing them, should embrace this 
opportunity. ‘The Shanghaes and Cochin Chinas will be 
well represented, and speak for themselves, although they 
appear to have been very badly treated by the Executive 
Committee in making out their premium list. 

[> Exhibitors must become members of the Society, and 
have their articles and animals entered on the Secretary’s 
books, not later than Tuesday, 16th September. And all 
articles and animals except horses, must be brought within 
the enclosures as early as Tuesday noon, in order that they 
may be suitabiy arranged. Horses will be received eurly on 
Wednesday morning, but must be entered previously. 

Members of the society and all who may become such at 
the time of the Show, by the payment of $1 to the Treas- 
urer, will be furnished with badges or cards of membership, 
which will admit the person and his wife and children under 
21 years of age, to the exhibition at all times during the con- 
tinuance of the show. 

Single tickets 124 


held at 


Se ptember. 


24 cents, admitting one persom will be 
ready on Thursday morning, at the Treasurer's office, at the 
show grounds. 

Persons desiring accomodations for stock will have provis- 
ions made on application to Mr. J. P. Foe, Rochester. 

The judges (especially those on animals,) will be expec- 
ted to give the reasons of their decisions, embracing the val- 
uable and desirable qualities of the animals or articles to 
which premiums are awarded. 

a 

Stump Macuine.—Our attenticn has been called to an error in 
our plan of a Stump Machine, in the June number. The round 
pole or lever (fig. 1) should be 10 feet, instead of 10 inches long, as 
incorrectly stated. 
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SeepineG with WurEat.— The most common defects in 
preparing ground for seed wheat is a failure to till the soil so 
thoroughly as it really needs. The great art of tillage is 
better displayed in wheat-culture than in any other crop 
| grown at the north. The earth should be broken up exceed- 
ingly fine, if one desires to develope its highest capabilities, 
and at a reasonable depth. JerHro Tutt madea reputation 
which has already endured over a century, and is likely to 
last for several to come, by his skill in comminuting the 
soil for a ‘‘ pasture for wheat plants.” He was the father of 
drill husbandry and horse-hoeing in the culture of wheat: 
and he maintained that tillage was a perfect substitute for 
manure, if well performed. In this he erred, but his prac- 
tice has not been materially improved upon in 130 years, 
with all our modern science. Deep and fine tilth, with prop- 
per drainage, were the Alpha and Omega of his system. A 
wheeled cultivator is a valuable implement for putting in 
seed, or preparing the land for it ; but a good harrow will do 
excellent work if thoroughly used. More farmers neglect 
the harrowing than the plowing of the soil in all tllage 
where both are required to mellow the earth, and subdue 
grass and weeds. Be careful to open water courses where 
they are necessary to prevent the washing of a light soil, 
and to cover the seed at as uniform a depth as possible. — 
Wheat washed in strong brine and dried in recently slaked 
lime will seldom be affected by smut. 
tao. Percentile 

PREPARED Gu ANo.—W e would advise our readers to be 
very cautious in buying any of the nostrums for sale as 
“€ Prepared Guano.” They are generally got up for the pur- 
pose of emptying instead of filling the purses of farmers—and 
in this, appear to be quite successful. We have now before 
us a specimen, purchased at Peck Slip, New York, and for 
which E. T. Kirkuam, of Knowlesville, in this State, paid 
$1 per hundred pounds, which we should judge would be 
about as valuable as coal ashes. It appears to be composed 
of the lime aud refuse coke from gas works, and in a barrel 
there would hardly be found a trace of ammonia. The pur- 
chaser informs us that he has not perceived the slightest 
benefit from its use. We may analyze this article, and give 
its composition,and the names of those who are thus engaged 
in pludering the public. 

_ —— 

Royat AGricuLtturaL Society's Dinner.—It will be 
seen by Mr. Barry’s letters that a dinner was prepared for 
two thousand persons, for which as many tickets were sold 
at 10s. each, or about $2.50. This dinner was a grand af- 
fair, at which the Duke of Richmond, President of the society, 
presided, Prince ALBERT and other distinguished characters 
made speeches. We trust that a large and respectable din- 
ner will be prepared on the occasion of the State Fair in this 
city, if a hall or tent can be procured that will seat one thou- 
sand persons at tables. Any smaller number will be likely 
to excite dissatisfaction. 

_— 

Patent Orrice AcricutturaL Report. — We say to 
those who have inquired where this report is to be found, 
call on your Member of Congress. These reports are taken 
by Members of Congress for distribution. Farmers should 
see that they are properly distributed. We fear thousands 
of them that should be in the hands of farmers, are stowed 
away in dark corners as useless rubbish. 
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Farmers who may attend the State Fair, will find a large 
collection of agricultural buoks for sale at our office. Those 
entitled to premiums who have not received them, will find 
a good opportunity, if not attending themselves, to send by 


a friend. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, to secure insertion in the Farmer, must 
be received as early as the 10th of the previous month, and 
be of such a character as to be of interest to farmers. We 


publish no other. Terms—$2 .00 for every hundred words, 








each insertion, paid in advance. 
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If American Reapers at THE Worvv's Fair. — We have | left could have sold a large number, had they been in I; {\ 
| . . . canoe ? : 7 3 On- f 
just received an account of the trial of MeCormick’s and | don, particularly to Enelish and Seotch nursery men, 4 tf > 
9 } >. pe ‘2 he | 4 
! Hussey’s Reapers at London. It will be seen by the foilow- | trial of the American and foreign plows was made about the ‘| K 
ing statement, which we extract from a letier by Horace | 20th of July, and we give the result as reporied by Gry an \4 i 
GREELY, published in the Tribune, that the trial was mae ‘Within the last few days, a very decided and eratifyineg e re 
| in, “‘ draggled, unripe grain,” which will account for the fail- | ¢ hange has taken place in the current of opinion here With } re) 
y ure of Hussey’s Machine. We learn that another trial is to sh: id to American invention and iis results. One eause of ‘i 
be made in ripe grain. this see the rage formal trial of American (\ other for. \} Pd 
I ‘ at ‘ : , : eign) plows, in the presence of the agri , , ain ws 4) 
1 ‘© A signal triumph for American ingenutty was accorded tr ke sh ver =! - wa 2 . — ul a ry; Which } 
¢ = on ‘Thursday. Mr. Mecut, formerly a London merchant, | opoess for an yeas ceo a wee £0 i prin. dererti-aeedllt 
] J orcers for rican ploy “tarb 
having acquired a competence by trade, retired some years | py. Jishmen. Bele — ! iE _ n tested (Starbuck's) from |} 
. since to a farm in Essex, about forty miles off, where he is | piag) . Pa ae sede sare gr Heniaghet sete ata - ¥ 4) 
7d : ; ' l is eves, a uncare t hes HOoWs 
vigorously prosecuting a system of high farming, employing |, es BURUFOE It hese plows W f ) 
7 . : - ; 7 they might be seld at onee : ia their abseen th ' 
1S the most effective implements and agencics of all kinds, ile |), been paid down fi ' cies taal t i | ny 
' . . . is Mil ¢ r son wel or thir ? t 
} annually has 2 gathering of distinguished firmers aud others se a for some twenty or thirty. to be s d df , 
{ : ai ; at New York. and be theneeforth at the risk aud ¢ H 
| to inspect his estate and see how his * book farming’ gets on. | yop Andt ccd _—- RS Oey Ok te { 
lta , . 2 buyers. id these ers have just commences ’ 
This festival occured day before yesterday —a sour, dark, | Ff d these orders have Just commenced, t 1 


ifthe American commissioners had been acqiainted wij h 


_—_ 


the agricultural implements of which they had eharze. had 


explained their use, and defended them like men instead 


persons were present. Among others, several machines for 
cutting grain were exhibited and tested, including two (Llus- | 
sey’s and McCormick’s) from America, and an English one | acting as though they were ashamed of the American ex)jhj 


a 


which was declared on all hands a mere imitation of Hus- Shem. en-tlield te caliente defines tes tenet . 
sey’s. Neither the original nor the copy, however, appear- , ; dertake a defence, the bragging and swag. 
if ed to have operated to the satisfaction of the assembly, per- 
haps owing to the badness of the weather and its effects on 
y the draggled, unripe grain. With MeCormick’s a very dif- 
ferent result was obtained. ‘This machine is so well known 
in our wheat growing districts that | need only remark that 
it is the same lately ridiculed by one of the great London 
journals as ‘a cross between Asiley’s chariot, a treadmill, 


and a flying machine,’ and its uncouth appearance has been 


¢ drenching day~notwitastanding which nearly two hundred | 


gering of the Londen press would soon have been st ipped 


rr 


= 


Suort-Horns.—Mr. Geo. Vain, of Troy, has furnished 
us with the following facts, which we publish for the infor- 


a. 


mation of breeders of cattle, that at his late sale, on the 26th 


June, he retained about 14 head of Short-Horns as the basis 
of his future breeding herd ; most of these are his imported 
Bates cows, and heifers bred from them, got by his Bates 


au 


a standing butt for the London reporters at the exhibition.— 
t wae > re > ex: ; ries ssoruion and absur- | } ry tL be 
It was the ready examplar of American dissortion and absur- | bulls Duke of Wellington and Meteor. The heifers which 


dity in the domain of art. It came into the field at Mecut’s | , , a ; 
) e has reared from these cows have al 





therefore, to confront a tribunal (not the official but the pop- i been retained by him 
ular) already prepared for its condemnation. Before in stood 
¢ humbuye- | ls pubtie sale, the 26th of June last, and these two 1 ere 


a 


for breeding, 


except two sold at private sale on the day of 


y? Jolin Bull, burly, dogeed and determined not to | 
1S, pand his sentence ready to be | sold, one to Mr. Resunaron of Philadelphia, and 4 her 


I 
N. # Mr. Vail’ re. 
i 


ged—iis judgement made t 
recorded, Nothing discon 






erted the brown, rough, home- | to Mr. Cuapain of Madison county 
spun Yankee in charge jamped on th OX, slarting the team | mium bull Meteor will continue to be bred to the heilers of 


. ' , 
ata smart walk setting the blades of the machine in lively — ; 2 : 
$ sicice ‘ . ’ | Wellington, and his fine bail Fortune to his Meteor heifers 





a 


~~ 


operation, and commenced raking off the grain in seat piles 
ready fur binding, cutting a breadth of nine or ten feet clean- | 





till another appropriate cross ean be had fr 











executed, In connection, it may be stated that in order to 


AL, 


? ly and carefully, as fast asa span of horses could comfortably | Where he now has an order for the purchase of a you ng ) 
step. ‘There was a moment, and buta moment, of suspense; | Duchess bull out of the well known and famed Duchess $ i) * F 
ralndiece © | we ‘ - after! : : tis a hd 
y hum in prejyuan e could hold out no long r, and burstafter vur-t | cows bred by the late eminent breeder, ‘THos. Bares, Esq. } i r 
of iavoluntary cheers from the whole crowd proclaiined the | p16 has also : } { ' - ¢€ ( 
? tary --yigaalll e has also an order there for two heifers possessing the} > 
triumph of the Yankee ‘treadmill.’ That triumph has been ai a + } ‘ 
ogy same bh . se t xpected eee - ‘ 
1 the leading topie in all agricultural circles. Te Times re- —— hese orders It Is expected wil be promptly; } 
} ,) 


port speaks of 1t as beyond doubt, as placing the harvest ab- | 
be able to supply tbe repeated and increasing demand for an- 


j 


solutely under the farmer’s control, and as ensuring a com- 
imals of this blood, he has added to his herd within a few 


plete and most auspicious revolution in the harvesting ope- 
rations of this country. I would gladly give the whole ac- 
count, which grudgingly toward the inventor, but unquali- 


rw, 


days, eight cows and heifers, thorough-bred Durhams, pos- 
- ‘ sessing great substance, fine symmetry, and, s is |. 
fiedly as to the machine, speaks of the latter as ‘ securing to ‘ : ine symmetry, and, so far as devel 
Enelish farming protection against climate and an economy 
of labor which must prove of incalculable advantage.’ Very 
well for ‘a eross between an Astley’s chariot, a tlying ma- 


oped, good milking qualities, purchased from the Messrs. 
Larurop, of Massachusetts. The most of these animals 
have the blood of the late Mr. Bares’ herd through a bull 
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chine and a treadmill.” 














? owned by the Messrs. Larurop, got by the bull Yeorkshire- sel 
° - —_—. — } 11 tl fi ? ; 4 }! — 
i Ps man brec yy the former centieman, an mported by Mr € an 
AmERIcAN PLows 1x Lonpox.—On his arrival in London, | y WS: _ a ae . 
. . Josepu Corr, of Pennsylvania, in 1839. { 4) 7 
our associate, Mr. Barry, found American plows, and other } ) Uni 
i } I ; i Ti Die Dare 4 i) 
agricultural implements, the subject of ridicule in the Times, f - 4 . - e 
~ , 4 AGRICULTURAL Fatrs.—State Fairs for the present year § > 
and the London press generally. None of the Americans at : , ’ ) f , 
: 7 5 a ah -_ , | will be held as follows : 4 
the exhibition took the least pains to defend them, or to ex- ~ , . : Pt f and 
lain thei ’ ; # ‘ |} New York—at Rochester, Sept. 16, 17, 18, and ly. t cha 
plain their use in any way, app wing perfectly content to Southern Central Agricultural Society — at Macon. A y ti 
hear unjust ridicule and reproach without a word in self-de- | Oct. 29, 38, and 31. . § i} Hor 
fence. In this state of affiirs, Mr. 1B. add la letter to Ohio—at Columbus, Sept, 24, 25, and 26, f tu 
the editor of the London Times, explaining the use for which Michigan—at Detroit, Sept. 24, 25, and 26, i Sa 
. " ' , ‘elmusylv: —t Harris! ) , and 24 } , * 
some of our implements, particularly our plows, were de- Pennsylvania tt Harrisburgh, Oct, 22, 23, and 21. | 0 
: - : Vermont—at Middlebury, Sept. LO and 1 ri ' Wa 
signed, and claiming that they were In some respects equal, Cc Raney Sauget, oo a {> a 
5 é , anada—at Brockville, Pept. V4, Yo, and 20, | . 
and in others superior, to anything in the exhibidon—cheap, ’ i - Si 
s' , ya : Connty Fairs—as follows : / He os 
simple, and effectually accomplishing the object designed.— an ; sy ‘ 
Che eublial — tes > 4 litor of the T Allegany county—at Angelica, Oct. 1 and 2. | © aan 
nh pub ishing this communication, the editor of the imes Chenango county—at Smyrnia, Oct. 1 and 2. j 4) Det 
remarked that undoubtedly the American plows would be East Bloomfield Farmers’ Club—at East Bloomfield. Onte- 


found useful in some cases, and that Eng!ishmen might study | rio county, Sept. 24. 
their construction with advantage. After this the Times Herkimer county—Sept. 9. 


gave up ridiculing American plows. Mr. Barry further — pr : ie + 8,9, 10, 11, and 12. 
sego county—Oct, 1 and 2. 
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» onde . > "e § ulti " > - Y . 
recommended our one horse plows and cultivators to nur Saratoga county—at Mechanicsville, Sept. 9, 10, and 1). it V 
serymen, for culture between nursery rows ; and before he Seneca county—at Waterloo, Oct. 9 and 10 y 
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that they are all they are represented —they having been very ex- 
' tensively and th rough! y introduced and tested side by side with 
i all the Tread Powers known of note in the country, an i been pre- 


‘> ferred ’ . 
if ommittee on Horse Powers, 


4) 8 

4 Fad TNE 

t | ea q 

i | 

i> ~ 5] 

4 . 

W EMERY & CQO.’ ‘ 

i NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S | 

NP : FIRST PREMIUM 

{) RAILROAD HORSE POWERS. 

t HE above justly celebrated Powers, as now made and sold by q 

5 T the subseribers. ¢ offered the public with the assurance 
| 
i 


The Chairman of the Ag. Society's ¢ 

4 ijn a communication written some months after the awarding of 
‘( premiums to the above Horse Power, says : ~ I spent much time at 
4 





> the late State Fair (Sept. 10th) at A Ibany in ex: iumining the various 
{ Horse Powers. viz.. Wheeler's. Allen's. Ham’s. and Emery & Co.’s, Chapin’s New Portable Cider Mill. 

i makers and heard ali they could say, and | » WHE inventor has much improved his Cider Mill the present 
result most fully convinced me | season. and now offers two sizes. one designed for traveling 
}) that yours was the erst. and if | wanted one, | would give Twenty | over the country and making cider in the orchards. the smaller 
» for yours than for any other onthe ground; and = is expre sssly adapted to hand power. and is just the thing for 





4 first with the owners «nm 
/ again in their absecence. and the 









&) Dotiars more 

I asyou won your laurels fairly, it is just that you should receive a » farmer to have on hand for his own use 

? o_o a : - - 7 . aT | 

f full reward He further says." ‘ou know from experience. | | » present form of these machines. both large and small by 






? have no partiality for your establishment, and as a committee- s operations. have proved themselves much more practi- 


t 
said Seciety for years. I have decided oftener against you | cal io before the improvement. They are destineu to an ex- 














man of b 
i than for you ; and if others have a better article than youl would | tensive patronage. Under ordi nary circumstances. but one horse 
| decide in their fuvor though it ruined your estab lishment, and, is required to operate or draw the la mill. With the help of 
2 yice versa. hurt whom it m y : : ; iwomen and a horse. they go into the orchard and turn out from 
the author of the foregoing | 12 to 16 barrels of cider per day. 





4) With the testimony of such mer 

















4, which together with changeable ng. and other importaat im- | Price, $125 with wagon wheels and thills—$100 without. 
fl ts since last season. make it the most conrenient, dura-| The Mills may be delivered without wheels and thills. and be 
c nd economical Power now made ; and the public may | furnished at their place of destination 
rest assured of being furnished by us with a superior machine | Two men may operate one of the hand mills, and make from 4 
i) Having heretofore been obliged to have a large portion of some | to 6 barrels of cider per day. About one barrel is made at each 
{ rts of our work done by contract. we have felt the inconveni- pressing. Price 40 doll: ars. with an individual right of using 
? ence and want of dependence to be placed upon the quality of | RAPALJE & CO.. Rochester. N. Y.. 
4) materials and workm » have now so extended our faeili- September, 1851 Manufacturing Agents. 
) ties as to enabl e us to make : Pepin wpe ul our own machine s,and " $a 
ire the public that none but the best work and stock 





fered by us 

: The Two Horse Power Thresher and Separators is capable. with 
three or four men, of threshing from 150 to 200 bushels of wheat or 
{ rye. and the single one from 60 to 100 bush., or double that quan- 














i} ce for 7 & Co.'s one Horse Power.. ..$85.00 

i d Thresher and Separator.. 35.00 

») do Bands, wrench, oiler and extra pieces.. _5.00—$125.00 
) do Tow Mame Pewee. < ccc cs eerseces 110.00 

f do do Thresher ‘and Se ps irator,. 35 00 

i do Bands. oiler. wrench. &e... . 5.00—$150.00 

> Price of Emery’s Thresher and Cleaner With bi ands, wrench- 

4) i alte «on PPT OT TTT TT... 

4 do Saw Mi il, comp ile ste ‘for 1 use.,.. 39 00 . Seymour’ 8 Grain Dri. 

{| Price of Grant's Fan Mill, adapted for hand. or powe r ry His machine has been in use several years, and is well known 
3 sen w we e$22 00 to 28.00 in W — New York, and is may ee acknowledged to 
L} be the best implement in our country for the purposes for whi 

7 Also, Wheeler's R: ac k and Pi inion Po wer, manufactured by our- | i; jg ote he yy It has taken the Scud yeoman eh Chees bey 
Seo d warranted equal to any of the kind in use. (or made | ricultural Fairs. Price, $70 for seven teeth, and $80 for nine teeth. 
Hy and sold by any other manufacturer.) which we sell with a full | or sale by J. P. FOGG & BRO.. 
{ owe : - rth pl me ea a in any territory of the Rochester, Sept., 1851 [9-1t] Opposite the Arcade 

4 hited States. fo re lo g prices: — - 
q) One Horse Power... .. vs 5 abies Watdioe $75.00 Buffalo Nursery and Horticultural Garden. 

5 Twe Horse Power,...cccccccccecccce 300.00 YHE proprietor of this old established nursery would call the 
4) All the above are subject to the’ warranty of three months use | attention of fruit-growers, nurserymen. and others, to the 
f and trial. and if not satisfactory may be returned and full pur- | very large stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering 


| Shrubs, &c.. now offered for sale 


#{ chase money refunded 
i g 0.3 Latest Improved Premium | The stock Sof ap yple trees is unusually large and fine. comprising 












) Individual ( 

{) Horse Power hbserve that their name is cast in | the most choice and valuable sorts ; by the thousand at very low 
full on every link ‘ he wheel hub | prices. 

‘ r further particulars see Illustrated Catalogue, furnished | Pear trees. both standards and dwarfs, of the very best sorts for 
}> ation to EMERY & CO., | garden and orchard culture 

} ors of the Albany Agricultural Works Cherry trees—a very large stock of fine trees mostly trained 

N 369 and 371 Broadw ay. Albany. | with low heads. The most choice sorts are propagated largely. 
| Also. a very good assortment of the plum, peac h, apricot. necta- 
ill evhibit their machines at the New York | rine. quinee. gooseberry. raspberry. strawberry, currant. &c., ec 

i 8t ster this fell. and be prepared to take and fill The assortment of Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, &e., 

e and Michigan State Fairs at Columbus and | compri ; almost every desirable article 
‘ A » stock of Evergreen Trees by the hundred 





—— > : —_—_ #; — | Roses. Dahtias. bulbs, &e.. &e 
' Choice Peaches for Sale. Stocks of all sorts for nurserys. Large importations are made 






t 1 bushels of the best improved varieties of | from year to year 
4 e by the subscribers. Tersons wishing to pur- All orders and letters of inquiry will receive prompt attention 
( are invited to call and see them on the trees. | Trees securely packed, carefully labelled, and forwarded with dis- 
{, Th ean then be sent at different times as agreed patch B. HODGE 
ie VW ie rth, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1851. E. & T. G. YEOMANS | Buffalo, N. Y., Sept., 1851. [9-2t*] 
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>» J. RYAN & CO. 
( FFE great nheiies to dealers in and purchasers of 

) Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Grape vines 
mental vines, and Herbaceous plants. A select collection 
Green-llouse plants on reasonable terms, principally such varie- 
ties as flowerin the winter and early in spring 

20,000 Apple Trees. from 5 to 9 feet high, all straight, thrifty and 
beautiful trees, including ajl the popular varieties. Northern 
Spy in large quanties, low. 

Cherry I'rees—all the principal and leading varieties. 

Pear ‘i'rees. on the Quince and Pear seedling stocks. 

Apricot Trees, free from scale or blight. Varieties —Moorpark, 
Breda, Peach and Mammoth 

Grape Vines. — Isabella, Clinton, and Catawba Ve have 
large quartity of Isabella vines in good order for vineyards, 
planting around dwellings. 

Strawberry Plants. — Some twenty varieties. All the choice, 
productive, and marketable varieties by the quantity, low 

Ornamental Trees.—Pawlonia Impe rialis.a most beautiful shade 
tree, extra iarge foliage, which affords shade immediately. 

European Mountain Ash—straight stemed and headed. 

European and American Larch—of all trees the most beautiful 
early in spring, if planted close to dwellings 

Catalpa Syringxfolia—very showy and beautiful. 

Shrubs. ---Wigelia Rosea, (Chinese Wigelia) flowered in our 
grounds thisseason. Itis everything said of it, producing peach 
blossom pink flowers in clusters 

Forsythia Vividissima, or Golden Bell, another beautiful Chi- 
nese shrub. 

Deutzea Gracilis Nova Japonica. 
Scabea, and Staminea 

5000 bedding plants in large varieties. 
nas, Petunias and Salvias. is unsurpa 

Ornamental Vines. — Wistaria Sinensis, Calistegia Pubescens, 
Linesera flexuosa (Chinese honeysuckle). besides a number of oth- 
ers. Bignonia, Grandiflora, &c. Ivys. &c.. &e. 

Hedge Plants.— Buckthorn, Osage Orange, and Privet—strong 
plants which wi!l niake an appearance at once 

Spirzeas— Prunifolia flore pleno, Douglassi Lanceolata, Hyperia- 
folia, and a number of others. Our stock of the new sorts is 
large. } articularly of Prunifolia flore pleno. will be soldlow. We 
think. froi a the habit of it, it will make a most beautiful garden di- 
vision hedge and bear shearing 

A large and select collection of Prairig, Bourbon, Noisette, Tea, 
Bengal, Hybrid Perpetual, Damask, Cabbage, and Moss Roses 
We are permitting our stock of June Roses to run out. unless 
something very superior. as there are 4 large number of most 
beautiful hardy Perpetual, and hybrid Perpetual varieties. Our 
Running Roses include all the new Prairies. raised by Messrs. 
Pierce & Teast of Baltimore, and others. Our general collection 
is very distinct. Weare in favor of distinctness of character, and 
not names. Perhaps out of 1000 names there cannot be selected 
really 100 distinct varieties. 

Rhubarb —Giant Victoria and Collossa!—will be sold low by the 
quantity. It is worthy the attention of market gardeners. It is 
an indispensible article for table use, and commands ready sale in 
all cities and towns 

See general descriptive Catalogue. and annual 
Both can be had by post paid application. 

Rochester and Charlotte Plank Road Nurseries, 
N. Y., Sept.. 1851. 
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new; Deutzea Conescens, 


Our collection of Verbe- 


ssed. 








atalogue.— 


Rochester, 





Seneca Lake Highland Nurseries. 
CATHARINE, CHEMUNG COUNTY, NEW YORK, 
Near Havana Depot, N. ¥. & Erve R. Road. 
ARGE size Fruit Trees, for Orchard planting, of all kinds.— 
Dwarf Trees, for yards, ot the Pear, Cherry, and Apple, bear 
ing size, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Decideous and Ever- 
green, Climbers, (rape Vines, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Currants 
Strawberries, Cranberry Viaes, Green House Plants, Roses, and 
Dahlias 
The new and unequ 
ley, and Wagoner. 

Nursery Stock Persons wishing trees to plant or sell, are re- 
ferred to this fall's descriptive catalogue for the great and unequal- 
ed inducements offered. as to price and quality, which will be fur- 
nished gratis. on application by mail. 

Packages amounting to $10.00 will be sent free of charges, on the 
Erie Railroad, to New York and Dunkirk, or any inte _ diate sta- 
tion EE. C. FROST. 

September, 1851. 


led falland winter Apples—Douse or Haw- 


Orna- | 
of | 





Horse Power. 

|NRIVALLED Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best 
in the United States. 

1. The Endles“ hain or Railway Power, of our own manufac- 

ture, both single or double geered. for one or two herses. These 

have never been equalled by any other manufacturer for lightness | 


in running. strength. durability and economy. They are univer- 
sally approved wherever they have been tried. 
2: The Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These are com- 


adapted to all kinds of work 


ae yee ae iron, . 
for one to} 


idy’s circular wrought iron large Cog Wheels, 


and 


six on es Anewand favorite Power. | 
4. Trimble’s iron sweep Power, for one to four horses. War- | 
ren's ditto. A. B. ALLEN & Co., 
[8-3t] 189 & 191 Water street, N. Y. 
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HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWRURGH, N.Y 
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} A SAUL & CO. have the pl sasure to announce to their patrons 
tic and the public in general. that their stock of Fyyiz { 1 
Ornamental Trees. which they offer for sale the coming autumn, 


| is of the very best quality and embraces everything in their line 


Ee 

































that can be procured in the trade. y 
| Dealers and Planters of Trees on a large scale, will be treated uy 
| with on as liberal terms as can be done by any establishment of § i? 
reputation in the country. They flatter themselves that for cor. f t 
rectness of nomenclature of fruits(which is a serious considerat 2 ) > se 
to planters) that their stock is as nearly perfect as it possibly cay t 4) ' 
be, having been all propagated on their own grounds. frem up. { it I 
doubted sources, under the personal supervision of Mr. Sau} - (b t( Job 
They have propagated in large quantities all the ling standard e > v 
varieties, which ure proved to be best adapted for gener il cultiva- } 4) Joh 
tion, especially those recommended by the American Pomotogical [ 
Congress at its several sessions, as well as all novelties of r cent (] ‘ 1 
| introduction, and kinds. particularly suited to certain localities ¢ > Hos 
and sections of the Union and Canadas 7 4) W 
Their stock of Pear Trees is the largest they have ever had to ‘ ii She 
offer for sale. and among the. largest in the country, and consists | , met 
of over 50.000 saleable trees c ? pre 
The stock of Apple Trees is also very large, as well as Plums { y > 
Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, Quinces, and Nectarines. Also, } ry Alle 
Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries | ' ( Alle 
&c. &e. &e. : rf? i ? ti 
Pears on Quince,Cherry on Mahaleb, and Apple on Paradise / 4) : he 
stocks, for pyramids and dwarfs for garden culture, and of which } i) oon 
there is a choice assortment of the kinds that succeed best on (h {\ .. 
those stocks ¢ I — 
DECIDUOUS AND EVERGREEN ORNAMENTAL TREES {§ ae r 
AND SHRUBS. (h Ht Bro 
Embracing all the known kinds suitable for street planting, of ¢ > Car 
extra size; also, the more rare and select, as well as all the well | 4) 8! 
known kinds suitable for Arboretums, Lawn and Door-Yard { { : 
| planting, &e., including Weeping Trees, Vines, Garden and (i i 
| Climbiug Koses in great variety. Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Chi- e P) 
| na, ilybrid Bourbons, Hybrid Damasks, Hybrid Provence. and | 4) 
Bourbon, Tea, China, and Noisette, and Prairie, and other Clim) 4 4 
ing Roses (5 t/ 
A large quantity of Arbor Vite for Screenz. Buckthorn, Osage, ¢| ig 
Orange, and other hedge plants. ) &) 
The above will be sold on as liberal terms as similar stock can ‘ ' 
be purchased elsewhere. For further particulars see catalogues, (h { 
a new edition of which is just issued, and will be forwarded to all ¢ F 
post-paid applicants by mail. A liberal discouut will be made to i f (8 
purchasers who buy to sell again, and extensive planters on their \ ? - 
own account. 1 
P. 8S.—Freight paid to New York ¢ D. 
Newburgh, Sept. 1, 1851 [9-2t] } if A® 
TO FARMERS, LUMBER MERCHANTS, &c. fh 4) Isla 
YCRIBNER’S TABLE BOOKS for Farmers, Produce Dealers, i 
Millers, Traders, Lumber Merchants, Mechanics and Business ( om 
Men, are the most useful and popular Table Books published in A q ; 
the United States. io 
THE READY RECKONER. ¢ - 
For Ship Builders, Boat Builders, and Lumber Merchants. being } aes 
a correct measurement of Scantling, Boards, Plank, Cubical Con- 4 , 
tents of Square aud Round Timber, Saw Logs, Wood. ete..com- {J ? 
prised in a number of ‘Tables ; to which are added Tables of Wa- § j 
ges by the month, Board or Rent, by the week or day, and railroad { 1 
distances Alsointerest Tables, at seven per cent | iS 
Searcely is it possible to add to the recommendation ofthe above 
book, more than to give its title page. Every one who is engaged § it 
in buying, selling. measuring or inspecting Lumber of any kind, } 1S 
willat once appreciate a work of this kind. No pains or expense t) 
has been spared to make it in every respect convenient and accu- ¢ 
rate. 
rhe log table has been computed with the most perfect accuracy } ‘ at 
and the method adopted by the author can result in nothing else (h requ 
than strict honesty to the parties interested | due 
In all new and lumber countries the book will he found very con- y t nd 
venient, as it comprises much that is useful for the Farmer, Me- { ) 
chanic, and business man. Price 25 cts h } 
Orders sclicited, and a liberal discount made to wholesale pur- Py f $ 
chasers. : i f Ai 
SCRIBNER’S PRODUCE TABLES { ee 
For Farmers, Millers, Produce Dealers, and Mechanies, exhibit- } : - 
ing at one view the value of more than sixteen thousand different " £é 
quantities of GRAIN, computed at sixty pounds to the bushel.so |W {.  pood 
arranged as to present on the same page the value of the whole a 
number of bushels and pounds at the same price. Also. Tables of H } 4 
| Interest, Scantling, Weights of Iron, and other useful Tables for 3 : 
all classes of business men. By J. M. Scuipnen, author of the 
Engineer’s Table Book, Mechanic’s Companion, &e.. &c. The 
price of the book is only 25 cts., which is much cheaper than any 
book of the kind now published 
Agents are wanted to sell the above books in all the States. A 
liberal discount will be given to those who buy to sell egain. Any 
person sending me One Dollar by mail, post-paid, shall have five 
| copies of either of the books sent him free of charge. The books 
| can be had of booksellers generally. GEO. W. FISHEK 
Rochester, N. Y., Sept.. 1851. Books eller and Publis ber. 
Mo’ F HY SEED for sale at No. 68 State street, “Roe heater, 
N. Y.. by BRIGGS & BROTHER 
September, 1851. 
AP oo — 
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C. M. SAXTON, 
AGRICULTURAL BOOK PUBLISHER, 


152 Fulton Street, New York, 
PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE WORKS: 


‘JIE Complete Farmer and Rural Economist. and New American 
Gardener. By T.J Fessenden. In one volume, about 700 

pages. cloth gilt. $1.25—mail edition, $1.00 a 

Jobnston’s Agricultural Che mistry. A new edition 
volume. 12 mo. cloth gilt. $1.25 Mail edition, $1.00 

Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, 50c. 

Johnston’s Practical Agricultare. One v lume, cioth, 75e. 

Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener ( loth 75e Mail edition. 50¢ 

Hoare’s Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open 
Walls, 50c. 

Sheep Husbandry. 

Stephen’s Book of the k arm 

Browne’s American Poultry Yard 
edition, 75c. = 

Allen’s American Farm Book, one volume, $1.00. Mail edition, 75c 

‘Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals, one volume 75c. Mail edi- 
tion. 50c ' 

Chemistry made easy for Farmers—paper, 25c. - 

Southern Agriculture ; or Essays on the cultivation of Corn, 
Hemp. Tobacco, Wheat, &c. $1.00. 

Dana’s Prize Essay on Manures, 25c 

Miner’s American Bee Keeper's Manual, $1.00. 

meets American Bird Fancier. 50c. Mail edition, 25c. 

Canfield on the Breeds, Management, Structure and Diseases of 
Sheep, $1.00. 

The American Architect—the cheapest and best work of the kind 
published in the world. Complete in 24 numbers. ut 25c. each, 
or $5.00 for the work complete ; $6.06 bound in two volumes 

Youatt & Martin’s Treatise on Cattle, with one hundred illustra- 
tions. Edited by Ambrose Stevens, Esq. $1.25 

Youait on the Breed and Management of Sheep, with illustra- 

tions, Toc 


In one 


By H.S Randall, $1.25 
complete, $4.00 
Tenth edition, $1.00. 


Mail edition, $1.00 


Mail 


Mail edition, 





Elements of Agriculture. Translated from the French, by F.G 
Skinner. Adapted for Schools. 25c 

Gunn’s Domesiic Medicine ; or, Poor Man’s Friend in Affliction. 
Pain, and Sickness. $3.00. C.M.SAXTON, 
(8-2) 152 Fulton street, New York. 





Important to Farmers and Planters. 
ESSRS. Editors :—Through your columns especial attention 
Bi is directed to the following : 

At the next Annual State Fair. to be held in Rochester in Sep- 
tember next. | design to present for competition, a small Steam 
Portable Grist Mil/, (conical Burr Stone.) got up in a mugh more 
simple and cheap form than has ever before been exhibited ; and 
challenge all manufacturers of Mills, that I will operate a Mill on 
the Fair Ground with 25 per cent. less power than any other kind 
of mill that is made, doing the same amount of work in a given 
time. CHARLES ROSS 

Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 6, 1851 





EXTRACT FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE N.Y STATE 
TURAL society, 1848. 

“Another labor saving Machine. useful to the stock feeder. was 
offered in a Portable Grist Mill, with Burr Stone, horizontally 
placed, and capable of grinding seven bushels of feed per hour. 

* * » * * * * * * 


AGRIOCUL- 


“As ground food for cattle leads to rapid fattening, these. and 
such like machines. may well claim the farmers attentive consid- 
eration.” B. P. Jounson, Secretary. 


Agricultural Rooms, Albany, Sept. 23d, 1850. 
C. Ross—Dear Sir :—In 1849. the Committee says. that your 
Portable Grist Mill performs well. and has been so often commend- 
ed, that this Committee think they cannot add to its reputation. 
B. P. Jonnson, 
Sec’y N.Y. 8. Ag. Society. 
N. B.—This Mill has taken the highest premium at the State 
Fair tor the last four years, it having been exhibited and worked 
by horse power, at Saratoga, Buffalo, Syracuse and Albany. 
From the Georgia Telegraph.— Extract from Ex-Governor 
Troup’s Communication : 
Valdorta, Laurens Co., Ga. 
Mr. Editor :—I have tried the Conical Burr Stone Mill. for 
grinding Corn. and have found it toansweradmirably. No plan- 
ter that is not in the vicinity of a public Mill. ought to be without 
one, if he can afford to purchase, and his family is sufficiently 
lirge to require the use of it. otherwise I would suggest that sev- 
eral Farmers of a neighborhood should unite to purchase one in 
common, which, being established in a central position, would be 
accessable to all. Very respectfully, G. M. Trovp. 
fiG- Any further information may be obtained by letter, post- 
paid, or by calling on CHARLES ROSS, Curtis Buildings, Roch- 
ester, N. ¥ 





Lands of Long Island, 
ADJOINING the villages of Lakeland and Hermanville. about 


48 miles from the cities of New York and Brooklyn, by the Long | 


nd Railroad. The opportunity is now offered to all those who 
wish to obtain land on Long Island, the Ancient *Garden of 
America,’ that will probably never occur again. for these lands 
are the only remaining new lands on the Island, and are equal in 
quality, when cultivated. to any other land 

The results of cultivation on these Island lands have been so 
great. so much beyond the ctations of any one, that they are 
now considered of great value for farms and gardens, and will, in 
all probability. be all taken up for settlement and occupation. or 
be held at more than five times their present price. All kinds of 
produce may row be seen growing there. such as wh at. rye.corn 
potatoes, and garden vegetables, with fruits and flowers, ir the 
most luxurious growth. where but a short time since the land was 
covered with trees and bushes. 

The surface of the ground is perfectly beautiful. free from stone 
or bogs or marshes, and the climate as healthy as can be found 
in thislatitude. ‘The soil is a fiue loam, admirably adapted to 
high cultivation and great crops, and of easy tillage. 

ndeed. no New England or Northern New York man can form 
any adequate idea of the great difference in the labor and strength 
requisite to cultivate island lands. and that required to sub- 
lue their own rugged lands. until he has seen or made the trial ; 
end | now offer for sale as hand 
valuable, ascan be found within fifty miles of the city of New 

ork. in any direciioa, in lots of five acres or more, for the sum 











eX} 











these 





2) per acre 








Any person wishing to purchase a five acre lot of good and 
han » land. without one foot of water or useless ground on :t 
Ca by sending $5 as a first payment. and the farther sum 


a month. ur one half is pail, when a warrantee deed and 






good tithe will be « Sand the remainder part of the purchase mo- | 
hey nay be paid or secured on the land.to be paid within three or 
live years. wit 6 per cent. yearly interest. Larger lots will be 


1 on the same term 


The title is perfectly good—I have a history or deduction of the 








litle comlete. certified to by legal men of the highest character 

which | will send by mail w maps. pamphlets. and all informa- 

tion. to all purch 2. or those who wish to be infurmed of th 

8 rtok. H PEAS. of Albany. or CHAS 
UD. Station 7 John street. NY [8-3t] 





A. LONGETT, 
(Someenon MERCHANT, Office at the State Agricultural 
Ww wrehouse. No. 25 Cliff street. New York 
OG- Tue Werkine Farmer, a monthly publication devoted to 
Agriculture. &e., &e.. edited by Prof. J. J. Mapes, and published by 
7-4t) 


A, Longett, 25 Cliff street, New York. [7-4 
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| Kailroad Powers, &c.. to call and examine this. 





TU WOOL GROWERS. 
4 i ~ subscriber wou'd again direct the attention of those wish- 
ing to improve their stock of sheep, to his flock of pure Meri- 
nos. believing them to be equal to any—producing as much wool 
ofa good quality from a given amount of feed, as any flock that 
ean be found. His flock consists of Ewes and a few Bucks bred 
pure from the importation of Consul Jarvis. Bucks and wes 
bred from Jarvis Ewes and a French Merino Buck purchased of J. 
A. Taintor, Esq 
Those wishing to purchase will do well to call and examine be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere. Prices will be made reasonable, to suit 
customers For further particulars inquire of the subscriber. 
A. H. AVERY. 
Galway. Saratoga Co., N. Y.. Sept., 1851 


Wanted. 

wo... one. two, three, or four months at farthest. an hon- 

est, industrious young man, acquainted with the dairy bu- 
siness—thut is, with the management of milch cows and selling 
milk in market. For such aone, | will give $180.00 a year. paya- 
ble monthly. and will board the same at my own house free of ex- 
pense. Iwill also give the same to a good gardener—one that is 
acquainted with raising vegetables for market. Noone need be 
afraid of sickness in coming to Memphis. I have 25 in femily. and 
have not had any sickness in five years. I do not believe there is 
a healthier place in the United States. B. R. THOMAS 

Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 3, 1851 ] 









[9-3t*] 
New Oxfordshire Bucks For Sale. 

: > ~ subseriber has a number of yearling and two year old 
J Bucks which he will sell any time when called for, and has no 
hesitation in saying that this breed of Sheep are supericr to all 
others, for large carcass, heavy fleece. early maturity. and consti- 


| tution, and defies competiton with all other bre+ds for profit 


This flock. which has been bred from some of the best ever impor- 
ted. is so well known they need no further description than to say 
that the sire clipped 18 Ibs. of washed wool, and weighed 3561 Ibs. 
Gentlemen are invited to call and see for themselves, or 
Direct to CLAYTON B. REYBOLD, 
Delaware City, Delaware 


alive 
communicate by mail 
| 6-4t) 





Horse Powers and Threshers 


7 have for sale Emery & Co.’s Premium Railroad Horse Pow- 
W ers and Threshers. A description of the principal parts of 
the Power may be seen in No. 3of the Genesee Farmer for the pre- 
We have one of the machines up in our store, in run- 
and we invite those who are intending o purchase 
We will put the 
Machine to work, for those who wish, free of charge, and warrant 
them to give satisfaction. BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

Sept., 1851. No. 68 State street, Kochester, N. Y. 
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Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &c. 


eel Aide Mii Mid —vy wiry 


ists, and Amateurs, to their present large and fine s 
Nursery Articles : 
Standard Fruit Trees, for Orchards ; 
handsome. of all the best varieties 
Dwarf Trees, for Gardens 
nd the most complete 


thrifty. well grow 
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for Dwarfs and Pyramids, and can furnish them in large 





Cherry Currant, the largest varicty known 
plants on hand 





ies, all the best sorts 





<a 


Strav berries. all the best sorts 

Ornamental Shade Trees, of good size, 
large and well grown 

Choice Trees and Shrubs. 


— 


for streets, 


OY aor 


for lawns 


3alsam 
supply o 


Norway Spruce and 


Hardy Evergreen Trees 
i and a moderate 


smail size, in large quantities ; 
ones, besides nearly fifty new and rare Eve 
dar Cedar, Cedar of Lebanon, Chili Pine, 
Cedar, Himalayan Spruce, &c., &c. 

Roses, Peonies, a large and complete collection, 
finest novelties. 

Philozes. 
new varieties imported last spring. 
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ety of other 
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a vari 
ail of which ar 


large 
vonies, &e.. with 


reen trees 





fered at low prices 


Greece, Sept., 1851. 


park 


and pleasure grounds, 
cluding all the finest. new and rare articles recently introduced 


i 
> Agricultural Education... 6... ee ee eee eee cere eeeeees 201 | 
FI Preservation of Fruit... 6.2... ccc ce cere ess oc sees cee 262 
I? EnrrortaL Corresponpence--Letters from the World’s Fair,. = 
+ Wire Fence... soe seacns Ge 
5 The Ca and the Reme dy, sone occe Seu 
ill r inia’ Lands, &e.,. ceaiewl gna acne a ae Wake ane 
i ish Agricultural Implements.. . ica. ah aa ie ae Se 
18 r +3 Notes for the OS FOOT sia cade caiveatia ae 
| ors’ Taute—New York State Fair; Prepared Guano; &e. 219 
H) American Reapers at the World’s Fair; American Plows 
ye in London; Short-llorns; Agricultural Fairs,....... 220 
i b 
() HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. : 
! “ There is no place like Home,”’.. . 6.2 eee eee eres coccce SB 
Doyenne d’ Ete Pear,. . so i hal de mae sa ae ee he ie a, 
Answers to C orrespondents.. wah hae Aan hh ae eee Ge Se 
? ILLUSTRATIONS. 
4 Norwegian Harrow... . pan ene woes eoee 212 
4 Cros kill’s Patent C lod C OS ah at aa GARG 212 
' Fowler’s Patent Draining > o6e* . 213 
} Patent Lever Horse Rake,.. . oa 214 
Patent Four-wheeled Sub soil Plow,. . 214 
45 Howard's Prize Plow,. . 0.2 ees eee eees ++ 215 
i Doyenne d’ Ete Pear,.....++- e- 217 
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PTXHE subscribers solicit the attention of Nurserymen, Orebard- | limax Searlet—light scarlet, rath- 


tock of 


n, and 


The largest stock in the country. 


Dwarf Pear Trees. Our octieotion consists of well known lead- 
ing varieties. and numbers more than 150.000 saleable trees. The 
su eriority of these, being grown in the oom, | over imported 
trees. is well known to every intelligent cultivate othing. in 

Ht fact, in this country. can equal our coll ction of Pear Tr They 
ii can be had from one to four years growth, some of which are now 
y covered with fruit. 

] Dwarf Appl€é Trees. We cultivate in large quantities the best 
i and handsomest varieties of apples.on Doucain and Paradise stocks 


juanti- 


ties. from one to two years growth 

f Dwarf Cherry Trees. All the leading varieties are cultivated 
H! on Mahaleb stocks. extensively Ve can furnisb by the hundred 
p) and thousand, from one to two years growth. 


Upwards of 1,000 


uthly Raspberry, that gives a crop of fine fruit 


8, &e., 
in- 


Fir, of 
f large 


rgreens. including Deo- 


Japan 


including the 


A collection of upwards of 60 varieties, including 30 


t 
5 
4} Dahlias. Upwards of 100 select varieties, including the finest 
» Enj glish prize f flowers of 1849 and 1850 
L The following Catalogues, giving full information as regards 
{> terms, prices. Ke., will be sent gratis to all who apply by post paid 
ile letters or at the office 
ws Ist. a General Descriptive Catalogue 
fy ( 2d. a Wholesale Catalogue, 
Ne 3d, a Catalogue of Select Green House Plants. 
Wd 4th, a Special Catalogue of Dahlias and Bedding Plants, for 
> 1851. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
‘ Mount Hope Garden and Nurseries 
fe Rochester, July. 1851 Rochester, N. ¥ 
| 
4s Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
‘s _" * subscriber s its the attention of nurserymen and the } 
4) public to h sent stock of trees, &c., which is finer and | 
ie larger than at any other season, consisting in part of the following 
| Standard Fruit trees of the best leading varieties 
4g Dw tr f o. 
! al de trees and shrubs 


articles generally | 


antage | 


raised in nurseries 
{ W holesale dealers would particularly find it to their adv 
! to purchase here. CHARLES POWIS, 
Monroe Nursery, Ridge Plank Road, near Roche 


ster. 
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Strawberry Plants. 
VERY family who have a rod of land. should have a bed of 
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| ‘4 Strawberries. They are the greatest luxuries of the season 
both for sick and well. The cultivation is simple. and the plants 
can be obtained at very little expense. If th *y are planted the ff 
| first weck in August, they will bear a goodly crop of fruit next 8 
year § 
The following include the very best under cultivation : } 
Burr’s New Pine—of the highest rh, 
; and most delicious flavor, uni- yi 
| formly, and productive...... + 387éc. per doz. $1.50 per 100 i 
Joston Pine—hardy, and exceed- = i 
| ingly productive........+++-2 Sige. és 150 f 
| Hovey’s Seedling—a well known ) 
| magnificent berry.... 37 ge. « 1.50 “ 4 
| Rival iu: ison—valuable for mar- 
keting and preserving, hardy and fil 
| productive. .cccccscscceccse Se. . 100 « P| 
Bishop’s Orange Snnenpes and 
fine flavored. 25e. « 1.00 “ { 
Large Karly Searle ‘t—an excellent fi 
standard sort ; one of the earli- e 
CR. as 25¢ va 100 « 
Alpine Red and White Monthi ly. 25e. “ 100 « 4f 
Alpine Red and White Bush. d0e S 3.00 [ 
British Queen. ..... ° erce SIC - 2.00 | 
Columbus..... secceccecssescce SOO . 1.00 & 5 
Black Prince.....ccccsecsesece S52. “ 1.00 ! 
Jenny’s Seedling. .......s+ee0- 250, 1.00 « [ 
Prolitic Hautboy..... eee 250 - 1.09 & P] 
Also the following fine new varieties, our own seedlings ° 
‘ 
er acid, bears great crops..... 50c. per doz. 3.00 per 100 [f 
Genesee—the finest looking of all 4 
the strawberries ; io size and } 
a ee one 800 a 4.00 te | 
Monroe Se arlet — —very produc tive. 50c. «“ 3 00 “ i] 
Orange Prolific—late.large : and pro- ‘ 
GEG coccccesecsesecers TE sai 3.00 © 
Ellwanger & Barry’s No. 1—the q 
highest flavored strawbe ma’ un- \ 
der cultivation. o% $1 00 _ 4.00 - ¢ 
For more minute particulars, please refer to our ( atalogue, | 
which will be forwarded on receipt of post paid applications F} 
All post paid orders will receive prompt attention 5 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, ¢ 
July. 1851 Mt. Hope Nurseries. Roc ches ster. N.Y. \) 
My 
Walworth Nursery- (h 
HAVE on hand an extensive assortment of apple, pear, cherry, §f 


and peach trees of large size, and of the most desirable varie- 






| tome. Persons having articles for exhibiton, who cannot accom- 
pany them to Rochester, can consign ther to me, and i will see 
that they are taken proper care of, and the necessary entries 
made at the business office. JAMES P. FOGG, 
Rochester. July, 181. [8-2t] Local Secretary. 








The Pi actical and Scientific Farmer's Own Paper. 
THE G ENESEE FARM ER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


STRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 





ILLI 
Farm Buildings, pemnee Animals, aay ements, Fruits, &c. 


VOLUME XII, FOR 1851. 


DANIEL LEE & JAMES VICK, Jn., Eprrors. 
P. BARRY, Conductor of Horticultural Department. 


Year, in Advance. 
ht Copies for $3, and any larger 





Fifty Cents a 
Five Copies for G2: Eis 


number at the same rate. 

} I All subscriptions to commence with the year, and 
| the entire volume supplied to all subscribers 

| fiGe Pos r- Master 3, Acents, and ali friends of im 





Ve 
respectfull ys licited to obtain and forward subscripti 
may be se 


Subscription money. 1f properly enclosed. 
} paid or fr ~*~ at the risk of the Publisher. Address to 
DANIEL LEE, 
Rochester. New York 7 


x. De cember. 1850 


| STERE TYPED BY I W. BROWN, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ties for orchard culture Also, a few thousand two and three 4 
years old dwarf pears. All of which will be sold at the lowest 
market prices. and at a great discount in large quantities fy 

Also, some apple trees of extra large s ? 

40.000 apple seedlings, two years old, for sale. 

Walw orth. Sept.. 1551. [9-2t]} T. G. YEOMANS. i" 
NEW YORK STATE FAIR, at Rochester, Septewber 15th, 16th, \? 
4. 17th iSth.and 19th.—The subscriber has been appointed local ¢ 
Secretary of the New York State Agricultural Society. at Roch | 
ester. Any inquiries respecting matters connected with the ar =f 
rangements of the show. grounds for the Fair. may be addressed }} 
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